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responsibility of Christianity. These liberal Christians assume 


INTRODUCTION 


— 


As Western civilization hurtles towards an unknown des- 
tiny, the Christian Church stirs from its complacency and ponders 
anew the meaning of history. No longer can it be satisfied with 


the course of events as Protestantism, especially, was inclined 


: to be during the optimistic nineteenth century. ‘Under the impact 


of secularization, war, social strife, and totalitarianism Chris- 
tianity is regaining consciousness of its world historical mission. 
Everywhere concern for the Kingdom of God is coming to the fore. 
This tendency is manifest, however, among the conservative Chris- 
tians by a penerel inclination to regard themselves confirmed in 
their fundamental distrust of man in view of the ominous develop- 
ments in our irreligious civilization and by their withdrawal from 
further participation in the décisions of the world, holding that 
man is completely incapable of extricating himself from the Chaos 
into which he has plunged. These conservative Christians believe 
that man can do nothing about the Kingdom , except repent, that 


man will be God's subject only when God deems fit. In contrast, 


the liberal Christians, though sobered by the forebodings which 
have depressed our century, nevertheless hope that Christianity 
will succeed in defying the downward historical trend and vigor- 
ously participate in realizing a more just social order than the 
societies we now know. Confidence in the coming of an earthly 
Kingdom and ardent endeavor towards its fulfillment bulk large in 
the life and thought especially of the American churches which | 


have been among the first in recent times to recognize the social 


. 


. 


5 
that man is master of his destiny and proclaim that the “Kingdom 


will come if man but strive hard enough, for at long last, civi- 
lization has provided the ample means for a transformation. 
Under the onsloughts of world disruption Christianity, 
conservative and liberal alike, thus maintains that only as we 
live within God's Kingdom shall we gain salvation; but conser- 
vative Christians hold that the Kingdom will be ushered in by 
God alone, while liberal Christians believe that man is the only 


possible instrumentality of God in the realization of His Kingdom. 
Those two extreme views of the Kingdom, transcendent and 
immanent, have heen wbated simply and without qualification, for 
it is their sheer contrast which best introduces the relevancy to 
the present situation in world of the problem of sin. For the 
choice of sin as the subject of a dissertation in a liberal 
theological school surely requires some defense. And the writer 
finds this justification in the fact that the liberal view of 
the Kingdom, which most Unitarians hold, is strangely lacking in 


any very penetrating conception of sin, to say nothing of a pro- 
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found sense of guilt. And yet Jesus himself went about saying: 
"Repent ye for the Kingdom of God is at hand." The liberal seems 
to have forgotten the necessity of repentance. Moreover he has 
long regarded himself unconsciously as a citizen of a future 
Kingdom for Which he labors; but properly, a man cannot be a 
citizen of a kingdom, rather is he the subject of a king. It 
seems to the writer that the liberal Christian must consider well 
whether the Kingdom is a symbol for the good society regardless 
of its eventual constitutional form, in which case the word can 
be considered an archaism justified liturgically and poetically, 
or whether the Kingdom is the symbol of spiritual humbling before 


a vast Power that reigns over us, in which case we are obliged 
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to reconsider the theological concepts of sin, repentance, and 


& | justification by faith. It is in the mood of this latter concep- 
| stun of the Kingdom that the present study is written. Assuming, 
however, that man is the subjéct of a King, the vassal of the Lord 
of history, the study concludes with the conviction that the Lord 
of history works through man and in such a way that the liberal 
immanental and the orthodox transcendent insight into the nature 
of God's Kingdom are dynamically fused. Paul Tillich, who is 
both a Lutheran and a socialist, has done signal service to Chris- 
tianity in pointing out at this critical time the interrelationship 
of the vrangcendent and the immanent Kingdom. ‘ 
The writer further defends his choice of sin as the sub ject 
of a liberal dissertation on the ground that just as repentance 
is related to social salvation and the Kingdom, so is it related 
to personal salvation and the religious life. The conviction 
that lies behind this assertion is that an awakened sense Of sin 
is the first stage of God consciousness, that the core of Chris- 


tianity is the doctrine of sin while its heart is grace, that 


. indeed without a sense of sin and repentance there can be no ex- 

: perience of grace, and that without the infusion of grace church 

; life sinks to mere Club life. For without grace there prevails 
»no light, warmth, solemn joy, and power for justice. Sin and 
grace are the reverse and the obverse of the same tremendous 
Christian experience. As Tillich says, evil possession and 
blessedness correspond to each other; demonic and divine over- 
whelming are cor relates as are also inspiration and distraction.+ 
Sin consciousness and grace belong together as do the toilsome 
ascent and the glorious mountain view. Most people, however, 


“ live today in the familiar valleys cultivated by technical civi- 


are. 
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lization, that is to say, they are unmindful of sin and grace. 
To change the comparison, religious liberalism without a quick- 
ened sense of sin and an enduring experience of grace will be 
at best a bouquet of flowers plucked from an old garden, beauti- 
ful, but cut off from the ground of life, no longer capable of 
living cross fertilization and hence unable to produce seeds that 
will germinate in generations to come. The centrality of sin in 
the theology of traditional Christianity, in Christ's teaching 
of the Kingdon, and also in the concern even of the most saintly 
and religiously serious attest to the importance of sin in the 
life of religion and commend the doctrine to review and recon- 
sideration. - 

Paul Tillich throws light over the whole problem: of sin 
and grace by underlining the fact that Christ came into the 
world to save sinners and that as Christianity is a universal 
religion, so also sin must be construed as a universal condition 
of man. Moreover, man must realize his sin before he can be 
saved. Tillich is well aware, however, of the difficulties con- 
fronting the churchman who asserts that man is universally sin- 
ful. The self-sufficient, modern man, er ieee valley- 
dweller, is inclined to regard the preacher's exhortation con- 
cerning sin as much ado about a theological figment. He tends to 
surmise that the churchman stresses sin until the poor church- 
goer finally thinks he really is sinful and that when the preach- 
er declares the sins forgiven,«he merely removes what he seas 
nally imputed, piously calling the relief experienced 'grace'. 
The complacent nominal Christian, if he thinks of evil at all, 
is thus inclined to mock the theological notion of sin, satis-_ 
fying himself with the explanation of evil - failure to make 
‘adjustment. In view of the difficulty of making sin seem real, 


6 
Tillich looks about and finds in the social realm the most com- 
pelling confirmations of the theological doctrine of man's uni- 
versal implication in sin. "Since the victory of humanism and 
autonomy in the Protestant areas," Tillich writes, "it is now 

no longer possible to deepen individual sin consciousness to the 
: | point where it acquires significance in the life and activity of 
the church. All piestic attempts in this direction must remain 


of limited effect. But there does exist, however, a conscious- 


ness of guilt that only awaits being deepened. This is the con= 


1 


sciousness of the domination of the Demonic” especially in the 


social order in which all participate and because of which all 
alike are guilty. This consciousness of participation can, 
however, be deepened only in a powerful breaking through of 


basic revelation, out of which can then come also a new individ- 


ual guilt consciousness.* It is thus the task of the Protestant 


church to deepen the sensitiveness to sin, especially in our 
time social sin, to the end that society will be quickened to an 
awareness Of its wickedness and by repentance and contriteness 
of heart prepare itself and society for the reception of God's 
grace, so that eventually completely interfused church and soci- 
ety will become a more nearly perfect symbol of the Kingdom. 
"The doctrine of sin is thus seen to be vital to a full 
5 4 understanding of the devout personal and the devout social life, 
and we turn to Paul Tillich for an enrichment of the concept. 
Unfortunately Tillich has not yet undertaken a pcten. 
atic study of sin. The nearest that he has come to a direct 
analysis of the doctrine is in the last third of his licentiate 


dissertation on guilt consciousness and mysticism in the philoso- 


—— 


Iphe tendency towards creative-destructive onesidedness 
and distortion. | 


“Recht f 3. 
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phy Of Schelling, in his booklet on the Demonic, and in his 
paper on justification and doubt. Nevertheless it is possible 
on the basis of these three writings and his widely scattered 
chapters, articles, book reviews, and booklets to construct a 
richly textured and tremendously instructive doctrine of sin which 
should prove helpful in empowering, deepening , and ociaedi sine 
the worship and worshipful activity of the liberal American 
churches. In a special way the following study may also contri- 
bute indirectly to a dynamic synthesis of the humanist and 
theist emphases within the Unitarian denomination. 


TIME AND SPACE THINKING 


THE DYNAMIC OF TIMES: 
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PART I 


A SUMMARY OF THE FUNDAMENTALS OF TILLICH'S THEOLOGY 


A. The Dynamic of Time: Time and Space Thinking: 


#1. The Hebrew-Hellenic Contrast 


Tillich has thus far written no systematic theology, 
nor has he discussed even his. understanding of sin and salvation 
in relation to the traditional doctrines. It has therefore seen- 
ed fitting that his thought on sin and salvation be introduced 
only after his theology is given in outline for the sake of read- 
ers who are unfamiliar with his writings. 

Throughout Tillich's writings there are two principles 
which recur with such frequency and stress that it is soon appar- 
ent that they are the pillars of his theological structure. It 
. geems therefore appropriate that his thought be summarized under 
two corresponding headings: (A.) The Dynamic of Time; and, de- 
pendant thereon, (B.) The Paradoxical Nature of God. 

Like many other theological and philosophical thinkers 
today, Tillich distinguishes cultural traditions which are time- 
conscious and those which are space-minded. The Hebrews2 repre- 
sent the former preeminently; the Greeks” exemplify the latter. 
Space cultures are bound to the land which becomes hallowed. | 
soil, blood, and race play a prominent r6le. In religion the 


priestly element dominates in contrast to the prophetic.” For 


— 
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1t4me-minded cultures can become space-minded and vice 


2rv 111-2. 


versa. 
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such cultures there is no conception of true history; the Greeks, 
for example, had their chronicles but no true philosophy of his- 
tory. As the seasons come and go only to return, so history 

is thought of as seasonal or cyclical. Most cultures have been 
space-minded. Jewish culture in its formative period consti- 
tutes, however, a notable departure from space-bound, land- 

pound thinking, for the Jews and their ancestors the Hebrews 

have always been characteristically detached from the soil. And 
in their formative period they were a people bound by a Covenant 
to God and not by blood ties. They have been nomads, sojourners 
in the land, city dwellers, exiles, and world wanderers, seldom 
established long enough in one place to acquire an attachwent to 
a particular locale and hence to become space-conscious. For 
wherever they have, their prophetic blood has stirrea, and some 


of their number have arisen as prophets to shake them out of 


ee — —e Ee 


taining, chthonic forces which are impounded by sacramentalism 
and the challenging, creative forces that are manifest in proph- 
etic theocracy. He associates the former with the motherly ele- 
ment in the world and the latter with the fatherly element. 
Catholicism, absorbing and transforming the folk culture of what- 
ever land it becomes established in, is full of this sacramental 
motherly substance that heals. Protestantism insofar as it is 
true to its principle is prophetic. Unfortunately, however, 
Protestantism has lost its prophetic direction and has been so 
stripped by the Reformers, notably Calvin and Zwingli, that it 
can provide little of the binding substance which our world so 
desperately needs. Whence it is that many dispairing ones pass | 
over to the Catholic Church even though the Church does almost 
nothing about the social problems of the day. As we shall see 
more fully, Tillich believes that a church must have both the 
priestly and prophetic elements, that is to say the healing grace 
and the grace of righteous indignation. 


Ingilich distinguishes Soon eee ee and Bistorte. 
In Geschichte something new and truly eventful geschie 
Historie nothing new happens, only the same old fights, a= 
rises, and declines, for there is nothing new under the sun; a 
man who has lived Foray years alertly has seen everything that 
can be. 
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their quiescence or complacence. Abraham led his family out of 


Ur, Moses led the tribes out of Egypt, the Josian reformers de- 


nounced the veneration.at the local shrines, and history destroyed 


thrice even the central shrine at Jerusalem, until finally the 
Jews have become a history-conscious people, seeing the hand of 
God in the rise and decline of civilizations.+ | 

In this dynamic conception of God in time, the Eternal 

is thought of as breaking into history, but elusively so that 

God can be pointed to only in his mighty works like the escape 
from Egypt and the giving of the Law. Judaism has always resist- 
ed the attempt to objectify God; it has been savage in its attack 
on graven images, for it has grasped the inexhaustibility of God” 
who moves in mysterious ways, rocking and shaking history by his 


decrees. 


— —oO -_ _—- 
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Jesaiden es remarked that Judaism today shows a tendency 
to become space-bound, first through its espousal of Zionism and 
the return to a holy land and secondly through its loss of social- 
ly and prophetically minded Jews (that is to say, the time-con- 
scious or history-minded Jews) to the cause of Communism. More- 
over the Jews through their racially conditioned religion-culture 
have always been in danger of becoming space-bound, for blood is 
one of the categories of space thinking. The fate of the Jews, 
preeminently the time thinkers, has been thus to become partially 
space-minded to their own disadvantage through being forced by 
an actively or potentially hostile Gentile environment to stress 
sacramentalism and enforce racialism. Indeed even their eschato- 
logical hope of a return from the Diaspora to Zion has become 
more and more a space-conscious notion in that it is more akin 
to Greek cyclic thinking than to the prophetic spirit. 


“The Jews of course spoke of God anthropomorphically. 
Tillich does not regard their anthropomorphism, however, as de- 


tracting from their realization of God's inexhaustibility. Con- 


sciously or unconsciously they were aware that Jehovah transcend- 
ed the merely superhuman king 
Jews used "hand", "breath", 
& symbolic way. | 


-god of surrounding peoples. The... 
heart" as characteristic of God in 


#2. = Kairos. 


The importance for Tillich's thought of the Hebrew insight 


into 6 significance of time and history will become abundantly 

clear when we discuss sin nad salvation, for Tillich applies the 

prophetic principle to both sin and salvation, the interpretation 
of which has long been dominated by Hellenic space-thinking. 

In the dynamic understanding of God and history, first 
vouchsafed to the Hebrews, Tillich sees existence torn from out 
its spatial bondage and given an irreversible direction which 
means not the diminution of existence but rather the intensifi- 
cation of existence, for time presents potentialities or tensions 
between what is and what might be so that through the exercise 
of free choice something new can be brought forth. That is to 
say, man is fated to be what and where he is, yet time holds him 
in a tension between this necessity and the potentiality of exer- 
cising free choice to loosen the tension in a creative direction 
so that something truly eventful geschieht in Geschichte. Being 


Ue 
is thus made meaningful through the creation of the new.* space 


thinking, on the other hand, fails to recognize the possibilities 
inherent in time, so that a completely sacramental society merely 
unfolds, it never makes saltations. Consequently in its cumber- 
some unfolding whole sections of a society may be blindly rolled 
upon and crushed, and yet this destruction will be defended sac- 
ramentally, that is, the priests will deplore the plight and yet 
maintain that it must be for so it has always been.” It is the 
prophet who rises up and declares that something new can be cré- 


ated which will preserve and yet correct the religion-culture. 


—— — — — — —— _ 
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a “when a sacramental space culture or religion has become 
thus actually oppressive Tillich calls it a heteronomy. 
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The prophet is impelled by the realization that the Eternal 
breaks through, sometimes even to destroy, in order to create 
new forms. In the prophetic sense of time there prevails no 
simple contrast between the Eternal and time, for the prophet 
grasps that the Eternal is significant in time and not above 
time. The Eternal is the bearer of time. Thus all time, past, 


present, and future, has a transcendent reference, of which, 


however, only the prophetically minded are keenly conscious. 


All moments of time are alike significant and insignificant; 
they are both borne and shattered by the Eternal.1 Accordingly 
there is in time thinking or, theologically expressed, in es- 
chatological thinking, the hope that through being shattered by 
the Almighty, society may assume God-mindful or God-filled forms 
and thereby become a more nearly perfect symbol of Eternity.2 

A society is especially in need of the prophetic voice 
and vision when history passes into a crises. An historical 
situation simbntivn the potentiality of significant mutation, 
that is to say it is dialectic, when it produces within itself, 
from inner structural necessity, contradictions which can lead, 
with the aid of human decision, to some new situation in which 
these contradictions can be resolved. Freedom and necessity are 
thus interwoven in. the background of man's decision. if man 
does not accept the ‘responsibility, the decree remains unful- 
filled, and developments begin again from the beginning to ar- 
rive at the same goal while the tendencies or potentialities 


provided by the historical process remain unused.” Whoever 


—— 


ley 132, 1 Kai 4. 


“R1 117-8. Tillich calls such a ROoherE a theonomy, a 
society that is open to God. 


Sthis waste and failure is as we shall see the funda-— 


mental element in sin, for Tillich, the His" peo understands 


sin primarily as God! 8 controversy "with His people. 
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destroys this union between dialectic necessity and human freedom, 
misses the import of our historical existence. This ,» however, 

is precisely what space thinking fails to grasp. 

For the historical situation which requires our affirm- 
ative decision in order to move forward, Tillich employs a spe- 
cial word, Kairos, the fulness of time which demands decision — 
and creation. In reference to the fulness of time the Eternal 
is thought of as the Eschaton which, without losing its trans- 
cendent character, stands both as a judgment against society and 
as a norm for a new one. Mythotheologically expressed the Es- — 
chaton is both the Kingdom, corresponding to the norm and ful- 
fillment, and the Last Dedeeiens » corresponding to the decision or 
judgment of man. Of this we shall have more to say when we come 
to discuss salvation fram sin. Suffice it to say that Kairos 
is the fulness of time in the sense of being time confronted with 
the fulness of the Eternal and confronted therefore with the 
necessity of epoch-making decision. This fulness is apparent in 
the surging up of a new historical form of grace.” For the Trans- 
cendent expressing itself in time must become manifest in some 
form.° Protestantism was once such a form, rendering the age 
of the Reformation especially momentous. Our age is likewise 
Kairic because the Transcendent is manifesting itself propheti- 


cally in the proletariat, which Tillich therefore calls a Form 


lror the whole paragraph, see Marx 27-8. 


©> Kai 35. 


“Even prophetic grace must take form otherwise it cannot 
become manifest. Tillich recognizes that the Reformer's under- 
standing of grace went too far in destroying the Catholic idea of 
grace as a substance in form, although the Protestants were right 
in criticizing the absolutization of the Holy in sacred acts and 
objects. The truly Protestant position is, according to Tillich, 
that grace appears in forms though it can never be capsuled or 
encased in forms. By its nature it transcends forms. Thus he 
' ypesorts to the expression "a Form of grace", that is a form in 

which grace works. — | 


15 


‘of grace that comes to us in our dire historical necessity to 


give salvation to society. Katros today is the historical oc- 
casion of the Eternal's creative-fateful break into time and 


history, in such a way that the Transcendent, manifesting itself 


within a rational form, the proletariat, confronts the Christian 
with the grace of social salvation, which brings with it an 
inescapable responsibility and a demand for an irrevocable de- 
cision for er against. And yet the Christian dare not objectify 


or absolutize that Form, 


lest it too become as onesided and 
monstrous as the capitalism against which it rises in righteous 
indignation. Tillich's great concern is that Christians and 
socialists realize that now is the hour of decision. His is 

the prophetic proclamation that the hour cometh and now is when 
Protestantism* and socialism must each grasp the significance 
of the other and, joining forces, give meaning to our time. For 
there comes a tide in the history of the West, which taken at 
the flood leads nearer to the Kingdom; omitted, all the voyage 
of our century will be bound in shallows and in miseries. The 


oO 


proletariat and the Church can together” make history, divided, 


witness the complete catastrophe of our century. 


“As do the Communists. See the section on demonizations ,#16. 


£6 does not think that Oey roo molds the future of 
Christianity. 


“as we shall see more eatix in the sections to follow, 
Tillich shows that both the priestly and the prophetic are neces- 
sary for a healthy, theonomous society. Today there is grave 
danger that the Church will be sloughed off by society because 
society will dispair of an institution that is not concerned with 
its problems. And yet should the Church go, with it would goa 
vital element, the sacramental, warm, and healing grace. Nor is 
Protestantism, stripped as it is, entirely lacking in the sacra- 
mental and binding grace. Without it the prophetic outburst can 
be only bitter, savage, and hard, resorting finally to a hollow 
political sacramentalism. Tillich cites Communism and Nazism. 


B. THE PARADOXICAL NATURE OF GOD 


B. The Paradoxical Nature of God. 


#3. Kairos and Logos. 


in the foregoing paragraphs we have seen how Tillich has 


ranged himself in the long tradition of the time thinkers - a 
tradition that runs through the high prophecy of Israel and the 
eschatology of early Christianity, passing underground, submerged 
partly under Hellenic influence, during the static medieval cen- 
turies, only to reappear in some sections of Protestantism and 
also in several modern philosophical and political forms. We 
nies: seen that the insight of the time thinkers is that the 
Eternal is-not an Unmoved Mover but the Lord God of Hosts, that 
is, that the Eternal is dynamic and not static, and secondly, 
that precisely because the Eternal is Transcendent it must deny | 
all conditioning forms. There can be no holy objects, places, 
and acts except as they deny themselves to point beyond. God 


is primarftly the Lord of history, rendering it dynamic, ever 
creative-destructive, but potentially meaningful if man but 
decide for the Eternal. 

We turn now from the dynamic of time to its implications 
for religious knowledge. Within Christian development Tillich 
distinguishes three fundamental approaches in religious knowl- 
edge, two of which are not dynamic. The medieval Catholic way 
holds the Object of the religious quest to be not only static 
but also superrational. God is the Supernatural who vouchsafes 
to man through Revelation the materials which he is then free 

: to work over and systematize by means of reason. There is 


secondly the classical, humanist approach which likewise holds 


a 
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its Object or Absolute to be static.:, The humanist approach differs 
from the Catholic in regarding the Absolute as accessible to the 
reason without recourse to any form of grace or intuition. The 
onand st regards his own vantage point as absolute and assumes 

that God can be conceived as the highest synthesis of humen thought, 
the Ideal. Both of these static approaches tend to deny that 
knowledge is in time. Thirdly there is the approach which Tillich 
himself follows as a result of his dynamic time consciousness, 
and for which he appropriates the designation "Protestant", be- 
cause Luther made such distinguished use of it. In this power- 
ful, though slender tradition are to be found in addition to 
Luther and the prophets, also Dane Scotus, Boehme, and Schelling. 
The "Protestant" approach, in contrast to the humanist and Catho- 
lic, holds God to be dynamic and deeper than the reaches of rea- 
son, that is, like the Catholic the "Protestant" recognizes that 
God is beyond reason, not as the Supernatural but as the Paradox- 
ical. The "Protestant”™ epistomology recognizes that,man's knowl- 
edge must be ever limited by his historical situation, by his 
place in time. Man can never behold the truth shimmering in an 
Above or Beyond apart from historical exigencies. It is therefore 
presumptuous to assume, as do Classicism and Catholicism, that 
man can think timelessly. At most it may be vouchsafed to him 

to glimpse the Transcendent in time. Tillich denotes the gulf 
between the dynamic tradition in philosophy and theology as over 
against the inn static traditions, along with their mystical 
variants in the concept Kairos over against Logos. Logos is 


the conception of the Eternal Truth for which both Catholic and 


Oe 
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Ithat is to say, both Catholicism and humanism can be 
radically mystical. Mysticism is sacramentalism carried to an 
extreme, dissolving the forms to become one with the Eternal 
behind the forms. Catholicism can become mysticism in St. 
Theresa. Classicism can become mysticism in Platinus. 


\ 
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classicist philosopher seeks. Kairos, which is not exactly a 


coordinate term, is, as we have seen, the fulness of time which 
demands decision for or against the Eternal. The quest of the 
dynamic tradition in terms of the static tradition is thus to 
grasp the Logos in Kairos. It is the quest of an Eternal One 
that moves, while Catholicism and humanism seek to distinguish 

a static One from the flux of the many. 

Tillich asserts that the "Protestant™ position is a 
peripheral position. That is to say, the dynamic thinker is the 
one who finds himself on the frontier in contrast to the center.+ 
The humanist and the Catholic work from the center out. They 
seldom feel the challenge of other though complexes. The 
"Protestant" however stands on the border between complexes and 
is thus privileged to see the strength and weakness of all systems 
from a vantage point.© In other words, the "Protestant" is a 
critic, a prophet. Luther stood this side of the completion of 
the Catholic system and was thus in a position to criticize it. 
"Luther came to know Catholicism as it was about to pass over its 
own border. From the border he was thus able to give Protestant - 


ism all the fundamental thoughts."5 Similarly the high prophets 


————— -_ — ‘ eo ————eo —, 


Ing1lich explains the tremendous creativity of Augustine, 
who, though not prophetic, was nevertheless of the dynamic tra- 
dition (cf. his interpretation of history), by his historical 
vantage point on the watershed between Antiquity and the Middle 
Ages. 


“millich is preeminently a "Protestant", for he stands 
Or has stood on many borders: Between country and city; between 
pre-war thought and post-war thought, between socialism and 
Lutheranism, between the Old World and the New. See his auto- 


biographical section in The Interpretation of History. Tillich 
considers sininell,_moree¥Sr saa tbe Seankews between philosophy 
and religious experience. The task of the theologian, he asserts, 
is to mediate between the conceptual world of philosophy and the 
experiential world of religion. Theology he defines as theono- 
mous metaphysics. | 


“rv 12. "But when he wanted to arrive at theological 
formulation, he in turn needed someone who came from beyond the 
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worked out all the battle lines for the Hebrew world. 


It is the dynamic Protestant-Hebrew, on-the-boundary 
gituation which gives rise to true prophetic critique. The 
prophet is gripped by and grasps the demands of the Transcendent 
bor his particular time. In his interpretation of the Will of 
God, the prophet must of course resort to the forms of rational 
criticism, which provides the critical vocabulary. Tillich's 
distinction between rational and prophetic criticism, therefore, 
must not be taken as a denial of a relationship. Indeed at their 
best the two interpenstrate each other entirely; in rational 
. criticism, the prophetic becomes concrete, while in prophetic 


criticism the rational gains depth and power.2 


————_ — a 


frontiers of either confession, from humanism, out of Christian 
humanism, of course, which meant no radieal frontier. He needed 
melanchthon." 


445. a slew ti sebion it may be pointed out that what passes 
for prophecy is not always true prophecy. In an autonomous or 
secularized society like our own, the prophet is often confused 
either with the visionary Utopian or the mere publicist, that is 
to say, the political critic or astute observer who, however 
penetrating in his analysis, is blinded like his fellows, for 
without an awareness of the Transcendent he is only the voice 
Of man and not the voice of the living God. Around Jeremiah 
there were not lacking those who were wise in the strategy of 
political alliances and the intrigue of the courts, but they 
were only shrewd observers of the policy of kings, not prophets 
of the Lord, for Preppete put their trust in God. 


m 
#4, Myth and Revelation. 


Tillich tends to equate faith and the prophetic mood, 
which he characterizes as reliance upon the ultimate meaninhg- 
fulness of the historical process. With religion defined as 
faith in the Transcendent, Tillich holds it a contradiction 
to speak of religion within reason or within humanity, for God 
is above and below and beyond all our thinking and striving. 

A man must therefore believe in order to know. Outside of an 
act of faith the Ultimate is not to be apprehended by philoso- 
pher” or theologian. es 
Tillich's act of faith, like all true belief,” is 
prompted by Revelation, which in Tillich's systen sustains a 
close relationship with myth. According to Tillich, the myth 
develops out of a people's experience of the Transcendent in 
its manifestations in the world of men and nature ana becomes 
hence the bearer of highest truth and a means of conveying Rev- 
eletion. Imperfect though the myth may be, it communicates and 
discloses what defies explicit exposition. Plato knew its 
strength and carrying power and cast his sublimest insights in 
the forms of myth, and similarly Jesus with his parables. It is 
because of this high appraisal of myth as a vehicle of sublime 
truth that Tillich values the Bible in which are disclosed, 
generally in mythical language, representations of the sensibil- 
ity of men, in specific historical situation, to realities which 
Ite too deep for rational exposition. Garbed in cloaks of many 


colors that all may see, myths are expressions of the great 
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lrechof 28. 


“pillich distinguishes between belief which is only a 
Fur-wahr-Halten and true faith which is arrived at in ones 
oxtremity: Trustfulness. 
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soul-shaking experiences of religious men and nations.+ 


These experiences of being gripped by eternal verities 


as recorded in’myth constitute one phase of Revelation, for 


Revelation is the self-disclosure of the Unconditioned Trans- 


cendent in history, the manifestation of the Eternal in time. 


In Christendom the revealing myth is the Incarnation and the 


Crucifixion. Christ” and Revelation are in Our culture one. 


All subsequent revelatians are only reverberations of the orig-. 


inal,® while all previous revelations are rendered luminous by 


it. 


He acknowledges in a somewhat romantic vein that Revela- 


tion can indeed appear in the splendor and death of flowers, in 


the creative strength and dispair of a work of art.® It is the 


mana and tabu quality of certain forms that make them likely 


bearers of transcendent import ,° as iron uprights are the most 


usual grounders of electricity, but for all the subsequent and 


previous manifestations, the primary Revelation is Christ and 


the Cross; they give significance to the rest. Christ is the 


Light that lighteth all the world. The Cross is the Center of 


history.” 


— 


lRelated to myths are metaphysical systems. Tillich 


welcomes their spread today as the sign of a general awakening 
to the inadequacy of rationalism alone to convey the highest 
truth. Indeed Tillich regards metaphysics, unlike Comte, as 


characteristic of an advanced stage of understanding - the myth- 


making of an age that has sensed the limitations of discursive 
exposition. 


Reiilinkt tn eonbs thine cheuieant iets and the Christ 


experience. 


Sor 411. 


4R1. He has in mind here the creative “yer sich sellest: 
auflosende aspect of Revelation. 


SHe especially notes this in Express ionisn. Sof 407. 
Twhich 1s thereby revealed | as séivaters history. We 


‘Goal withthe salvatory aspect of Revelation in the section on 
salvation from sin. 


+ 
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Christ on the Cross is the powerful symbol he is pre- 
cisely because as God Incarnate he denies Himself. The self- 
immOlation of the Lord is the denial of the Transcendent of the 
very form with which it invested itself, for the Unconditioneat 
cannot be encased in any form. It can only avail itself of a 
form which points beyond itself. While the Transcendent drapes 
itself in the cnhaos of the conditioned world, preeminently in 
the man Christ Jesus, it does so in such a way as to deny the 
very vehicle of which it has made use, for Christ went willingly 
to the Cross. Thus according to Tillich, Revelation does not 
lie in the ethic of Jesus, his prophecy, his inner life, and his 
numinous power, but rather in the mytho-theological fact of 
Incarnation, the paradox of the Cross, that is to say the spec- 


tacle of God suffering in human form. Convinced therefore of 


the actual anguish of the Transcendent in the conditionedness 


of man, Tillich is ready to acknowledge the tremendous signifi- 
cance of the patristic problem of the two natures of Christ and 
the Trinitarian controversy of the early Fathers, for theirs 
was a long but victorious struggle against the absolutization~ 
of their God. Summing up the Christology of the patristic 


period, Tillich says that Jewish theocracy with its jealously 


exclusive, farmless* and folk-bound* monotheism was unable to 
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Itne Unconditioned is Tillich's most frequent and charac- 
teristic negative designation of God the Transcendent and Eternal. 


“"hemonization" is the ‘expression Tillich uses. It will 
be presently defined. | 


“Dam 29. "Wird die Besonderung aufrechterhalten, cvie 
6twa im jidischen Ritualismus, so verliert der Gott das innere 
Recht zur Unbedingtheit und Exklusivitat. Wird die Besonde 

, abgestoszen, so geht die Gegenivartigkeit und Konkretheit des 
Gottlichen verloren. Er entschwindet in einer imnahbaren 
Transzendeng, die das religiése Bewusztsein entleert." 


4Fo1k-bound despite the Covenental Principle which made 
Jehovah independent of the people whom He happened to select in 
contrast to the relation that obtained between the God or gods 
Of other peoples ard these peoples. | 


ie 
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become a universal, salvatory religion for the demon-ridden 
aaa eal alae taking from polytheism the symbol of 
the Divine Mediator, who as finite and conditioned nevertheless 
became the vehicle of the Transcendent” and overcame the world. 
Through the vigilence and almost instinctive perspicacity of its 
theological guardians this new myth-religion was able to avoid 
the orgiastic excesses of the mysteries and the philosophical 
sterilities of the schools, and thus a theocracy, a religion 
of the Law, became a religion of Redemption, that is to say, 
saving grace .© 

As the import of Revelation is the denial of all man- 
thought absolutes ,° the decisive Revelation occurred when culture 
and institutional religion had both become presumptuous. The 
thunderous No of the Crucifixion came at a time when culture in 
the form of the Empire and religion in the form of legalistic 
Judaism were asserting absolute claims. It is moreover signifi- 
cant that the revelatory Yes-No of the Incarnation and Cross was - 
first sounded on the periphery of the Empire and on the boundary 


of Judaism. The Cross furthermore continuously levels a thunder- 


ous No against even the religion which bears it as a symbol, 
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lin the static humanist philosophies, the Logos. 


“This new myth-religion, however, was "in no way a 
result of the theoretical desire {somehow to combine the Gospel 
with Greek philosophy (Dam 30.)." 


“The doctrine of the Trinity can of course itself become 
demonized through calcification. 

Rechtf 31. “Protestantism must learn anew to under- 
stand. Deus relevatus against the background of the Deus 
absconditus. That is the 014 and the new Trinitarian problem. 
And it must learn again to speak of Christ in such a manner that 
the powerful tone of basic Revelation in all religions and cul- 
ture will resound in the background. That does not make Christ 
less, but it emancipates him from an isolation in which he did 
not stand in the New Testament and in the ancient Church. 
Through the Logos concept he was bound together with all of 
nature and history. (Rechof 31)." 
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that is against Christianity itself whenever it tends towards 
religious presumption.+ Revelation resounds a divine negation 
over both religion and culture. But its imperative Yes also 
reverberates over all Creation and assures meaningfulness to 
all who believe. 
From the foregoing it is clear that Revelation is not 
simply discovery. Man does not search out God and find Him; 
God overwhelms man. He sweeps him from his base. There remains 
no vantage point’ from which he might survey the scene unmoved. 
He must decice for God or decline into nonentity. Once Revela- 
tion strikes, once the post reality of the Cross has become a 
present soul-stirring experience, the believer is henceforth 
possessed, Moreover, once gripped the believer is in no danger 
of an intellectual misconstruction of Christianity.” Revelation 
is always a direct hit. Whether he will or no, the man of un- 


clean lips must speak to a people of unclean lips. 
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las the import of Revelation is a Transcendent No 
coupled paradoxically with a Transcendent Yes, Revelation is 
manifest at those critical junctures in history when the Trans-_ 
cendent by using old forms can deny and affirm at the same time. 
See the article "Natural and Revealed Religion" in Christendom, 
Vol. I, no. 1. Tillich shows that without centuries of Catholic 
penitential practice Luther would never have understood the | 
Revelation of justification by faith. Without centuries of the 
Law in his system, Paul would not have been able to proclaim — 
salvation by faith in Christ's full and sufficient sacrifice. 
Rechof 20. 


“Nor will complacent talk about Revelation in alien 
culture_religions seem anything but palpably irrelevant for the 
believer who stands in a tradition. A westerner can only stand 
in the tradition of the West. That is his fate(Of 408). The 
Revelation and the Center of history for another tradition is 
of course different in its manifestation, though it is the Un- 

—econditioned Transcendent that manifests itself. The Center of 
history for the Jews is, for instance, God's leading them from 
the Egyptian bondage. It was both a basic and a salvatory 
Revelation. It disclosed Yahweh's might and also His love and 
concern. 
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Nor is that which reveals itself something half-hidden 


and half-dark, something discerned only when one's eyes are 


accustomed to Orin religious light .+ Rather is it a blinding 


light, brightening until it sears, an all-consuming fire. And 
yet for all its brilliance, that which discloses itself remains 
necessarily the Utterly Other to which from out our finiteness 
there is no access. For the Unconditioned manifest remains 

also the Unconditioned Hidden. It is the Eternal Paradox. For 
were it not for an inner correspondence in the soul of man, 
Revelation would be impossible. All profound Christians witness 
to this contradiction. Revelation comes from the outside and 
yet without sympathetic vibration, which implies something 
similar with man, however finite, the mighty harmony could never 


be communicated. 
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# 5. God the Eternal Transcendent Unconditioned. 


We: turn from Tillich's doctrine Of Revelation to pene- 


trate more deeply into the Hidden-Manifest God of Christian- 
Jewish theology. We have noted Tillich's stress upon faith and 
Revelation without which "God" is only a human construct, the 
static Supernatural or the static Ideal, neither of which is 
enduringly satisfying. To the grace-suffused believer, however, 
Revelation discloses a sustaining Reality which religious lan- 
guage knows as God the Father and God the Son. This is, however, 
a worshipful symbolism of which Tillich makes only sparing use. 
As a theologian mediating between philosophy and religious ex- 
perience he has preferred to use abstract expressions like 

"the Eternal" and "the Transcendent". But it must be stressed 
that pale though these expressions are in contrast to the wor- 
shipful appellations, these too are none the less symbols. The 
great failing of theologians (and Idealist philosophers) is that 
they tend to absolutize their concepts and proceed to weave a 
monstrous theological or philosophical web. Tillich points out 
several fundamental errors which his abstract symbols. try to 
avoid.t First of all Tillich does not wish‘to destroy the warm 
worshipful symbols. They have their place in the life of devo- 
tion.” These are the ontic or positive symbols. Here we are 
dealing, however, with the ontological symbols, the negative 
symbols. That is to say we are dealing with the expressions 

of a theonomous person in his reflective mood, of the believer 


who can say of God little more than neti neti, of the devout 


—— 


sinterp eeen4. 


Zone recalls his approval of Hebraic anthropomorphism — 
as long as one recognizes that God is always more than the 
symbols. | 


¢ 
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Christian qui deum propter Deum relinquat. We have already 


noted in connection with prophecy that Tillich favors the desig- 
nation: "the Eternal".+ God sustains time, makes incursions into 
time, and renders time potentially meaningful. God is also the 
Transcendent. God is not merely another reality beside or above 
things, for thus He would be merely a thing of higher rank, 
which in its turn would have to fall before the truly Transcen- 
dent, a fate that has befallen countless divine pretenders. 
Rather there presses upon man from beyond all being that Reality 
which is at once the affirmation and the negation of all things. 
This Reality is not a being or a pure Being, it is not a substance, 
nor even the totality of being. Rather is it, to use a mystical 
expression, the Superbeing which is at once the Nothing and the 
Something. And even the Copulative obscures the fact that the 
Transcendent is only the source of being. In other words it is 
not, although it is the source of all meaningfulness, the ultimate, 
deepest, all-shattering and yet creative meaningfulness. God is 


also the Unconditioned. Being the Sustainer of all and the Con- 


@itioner of all, He is Himself the Unconcitioned and the Inex- - 


| haustible. All pantheistic or monistic attempts to identify God 


with the world, or religion with culture, forfeit the Abyss and 


i, 
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a Eschaton is ‘the Eternal under the aspect of the 
‘ goal of history. While it is thus not interchangeable with 
"the Eternal" or "the Transcendent", being as a matter of fact 


-. the abstract symbol for the Kingdom and the Last Judgment, 


nevertheless it designates the same ultimately undifferentiated 
Superbeing for which "the Transcendent" and "the Eternal" are 
the more usual: expressions. The Proton is the Eternal under 
the aspect.of. the genesis of history. In mytho-theological 
oeaguege: it as imown - as the Creation. 


Dam 25, 
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thereby render the Basis+ of meaning shallow. By losing sight 
of the inexhaustibility of God these systems rob Creation of 


its terror, momentousness, and depth. 


lfhe Idealist and Vale Theologians had only the ultimate, 
the norm, the form, which finally proved unsatisfying. Tillich, 
drawing upon Schelling, is able to give this new dimension to 
God and values. Tillich's God is a moral God because He repeat- 
edly thunders No at the presumptions of man. As we shall pres- 
éntly see, the basis of all sin in Tillich's system is presump- 
tion. Thus God is a righteous God, a prophet's God, for He 
condemns in His wrath all presumptions. 
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# 6. The Divine and the Demonic. 


Deep in the nature of God, the Eternal Transcendent 
Unconditioned, are two elements held together in dialectical 
tension: the Ground of being and meaningfulness and the abens 
of being and meaningfulness. Without the Ground the forms of 
the world are devoured and become nothing. Without the Abyss. 
they harden or shrivel and hence also become nothing. And since 
God is in dialectical tension the two aspects of His nature are 
in continuous flux. Sometimes the Ground conquers the Abyss. 
Sometimes the Abyss overwhelms the Ground. All this movement 
within God is visible only insofar as it manifests itself in 
the world of sie and nature. And the descriptive words I am 
about to introduce to describe this manifestation are thus not 
symbols of God, like the expressions we have been considering, 
but are symbols of God's manifestation in the world of nature 
and man. When in God the Abyss preponderates, then in the con- 
figurations in the world and history, which He at once shatters — 
and sustains, we glimpse the Demonic at work. This is Tillich's 
‘descriptive symbol for the manifestation of God's destructive- 
creative wrath. The Demonic is sometimes fiendishly destructive; 
sometimes righteously indignant, expressive of God's resentment 
against the presumptions of man or nature, in which case it des- 
troys in order to create. The Demonic is not identical with the 
satanic which is the purely destructive principle. The Satanic 
is only a conceptual and not an ontological reality, for to be 
really destructive the Satanic would have to take some forn, 
that is, it would have to become sufficiently creative to bear 
its own weight. The Demonic is that principle in Creation 


_ — 


lymen the Satanic is thought of as ontological then one 
falls into manichaeism. Tillich tends to eliminate the concept 
altogether. Dam ll. | | , 


For the relation of these terms see chart on DP. o4. 
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which tends towards onesidedness and hence ultimately to des- 


truction, for the Abyss finally devours a form or so distends it 


that it disappears.~ 


Tillich sees the Demonic everywhere at 
work. It is that principle which drove the Irish elk to extn. 
tion through impediment entailed in the growing, cumbersome 
immensity of its originally protective antlers. It is the same 
principle at work impelling a flourishing civilization to raise 
up slave-destroying pyramids and unwittingly thereby to fashion 
the tombstones to its former greatness. The Demonic is that 
force which drove England to fashion an Empire on industry, in 
the interests of which she absorbed her rural population in the 
sterilizing cities, only to use it up and biologically to cut 
off the only sound basis for an enduring expansion. The Demonic 
is that spirit which turns the hero into a tyrant, that over- 
reaching which drives the genius to insanity. The Demonic is an 
upthrust from the Unconditioned that by reason of the preponder- 
ance of the Abyss within it, destroys forms and even the dis- 
torted forms in which it itself must appear. The Demonic is the 
Wrath of God. Obviously wrath’ cen sometimes be cleansing, some- 
times fiendish and uncontrolled. When the Wrath represents 
righteous indignation, then it is appropriate to speak of pro- 
phetic grace. When the Wrath is purely destructive the form in 
which it appears is known as a Demonry. A Demonry contains 
within it the forces of its own destruction. God's Wrath in 


other words is immanental. In proportion as Demonry* increases 
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Itnat is to say, when a thing tries to achieve within 
itself the inexhaustibility of the Abyss it distends itself like 
Aesop's proud frog and bursts. This insight into the fact that 
pride (sin) is followed by wrath and its own destruction is © 
fundamental, as we shall see, in Tillich's understanding of sin, 
guilt, and punishment. ors 


Capitalism, nationalism, intellectualisn, and aestheti- 
clsm are the principal Demonries of the present time. 


Of 

the destructive side of the tension which constitutes the Demonic 
principle, the Demonry hastens to its end. 

Corresponding to the Demonry is the Form of grace. 
It is the form in which a second principle of God's nature, the 
Divine, manifests itself in the world and man. As the Demonic 
is the descriptive symbol of the manifestation in the world of 
the inundation of the Ground by the Abyss, so the Divine repre- 
sents the opposite configuration within God's nature. In relig- 
fous language the Divine may be known as Love or in a more in- 
tense form, Grace. While both the Demonic and the Divine have 
their source in God, the second principle appropriates the godly 
name by virtue of the preponderance within it of the urge to 


form.” Like the Demonic the Divine exists as a dialectical ten» 
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sion between the Ground and Abyss, but in such a way as to affirm 


form. 
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The Divine and the Demonic are so close that the one 
often changes over into the other,® just as a flame can suddenly 
pages onl of smoke. In the flame the carbon particles scintillate 
with heat and radiate AtG0S, while the same particles in the 
smoke , 4f it is swept towards one's eyes, give tears instead of 
light. In this comparison the flame is likened to the Divine 


which gives illumination, warmth, and power. And as in the case 


of smoke and flame, so with the Demonic and the Divine, the forms 


eee, 
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: lone Church, the proletarian movement, agape, forgive- 

ness, and mystical intuition are widely divergent examples of 
bearers of the Forms of grace. “Sie ist nicht Seinsgestalt 

sondern Erscheinen des Seins-Jenseik in einer Seinsgestalt (Rv 60)". 


“Dam 11. "Seinsgestalt und Seinsunerochépflichkeit 
gehoren zusammen. Ihre Einheit als Wesenstiefe schlechthm ist 
das Géttliche, ihr Auseinander in der Existenz, das relativ» 
selleststandige Hervorbrechen des 'Abgrundes' in den Dingen, ist 
das Daémonische." 


°see chart on page #. 
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are much alike. In history and religion the one is often con- 


fused with the other. It is a keen eye that can always distin- 
guish the Demonry from the Form of grace. Eros is confused 
with agape, prophecy with false prophecy, hypocrisy and piety, 
ecstasy with orgy, sectarianism with loyalty, religion with the 
church, pride with pride. This latter contrast is especially 
instructive. The fact that in common parlance pride can be 
both a virtue and a vice is alone indixative of the closeness 
of the Demonry and the Form of grace. The difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing the two is moreover heightened by the fact that a 
Form of grace, as capitalism once was, can become a Demonry, 


as it now is. 
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The problem of the relationship of the Demonry to the 
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Form of grace, of sin to salvation is the burden of the second 


part of this study to which we now turn. 
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T hazard to present the following scheme. The traditional 
| theological designations of the different aspects of the Abso- 
lute are indicated in parentheses. 


ABSOLUTE 
(GOD) 
a ae _ TRANSCENDENT — UNCONDITIONED 
ESCHATON PROTON 
oe 
(Kingdom) (Last GROUND ABYSS 
Judgment ) / . 


/ 


DEMONIC DIVINE 


be caste, oa fh 


[SATANIC] DEMONRY FORM OF GRACE © 


PROPHETIC SACRAMENTAL GRACE 
GRACE 


(Forgiveness) (Love) 


| To show the relationship among these several conceptions | 
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PART II 
SIN IN TILLICH'S THEOLOGY 
IN THE HISTORY OF RELIGION 


A. TILLICH'S UNDERSTANDING 


PART IT 
SIN IN TILLICH'S THEOLOGY 


A. Tillich's Understanding of Sin in Relation to Salvation 


in the History of Religion 
# 7. The Attempt of Divine Dualism. 


For an appreciation of Tillich's contribution to the 
analysis of the problems of sin it is perhaps best to sketch in 
the background of the theological discussion of this doctrine. 

Sin is a theological concept that has been wrought out 
in the age-long effort to solve the problem of evil in God's 
works, while at the same time upholding God as the guardian of 
morality. Three great religio-historical solutions have been 
worked out .+ First (not in point of time, but in respect to 


simplicity), there is divine dualism which holds that there are 


lin the following paragraphs I have used the general out- 


line of N. P. Williams in The Ideas of the Fall and of Original 

Sin as a basis for classifying Tillich's Tellgtocnistert cal 

observations. I have justified this procedure on the ground 
that Tillich's principal discussion of sin and the Demonic, Das 


Damonische, does not presume to be as inclusive as the presen ac. 


generalizations do, and secondly on the ground that his remarks 
on sin and salvation in Das D&amonische must be connected by way 


of a more inclusive systéematization with his study of lapsarian- 


ism in his doctoral dissertation on Schelling, concerning which 
he has only a few sentences in Das Damonische. 

The words "monism™ and "dualism™ which are used in the 
following section only as related to sin and God. Dualism in 


this usage implies, as we have seen, two Gods with one responsi- 
ble for evil. Monism implies one God and no real evil. Lapsar- 


lanism which we shall presently discuss is likewise monistic 
in respect to the Divine. It is on the other hand dualistic as 


regards the cause of evil, that is to say, according to laparian- 
ism, God created man good but with a free will capable of willing 


 6vil. The point is that the terms monism and dualism are not 
used here in their usual philosophical sense. 
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two Gods, one of whom is responsible for evil in the world, 

while the other is the God of light. Cosmic monism, the second 
principal type of explanation, simply denies the reality of evil. 
Lastly there is lapsarianism which tries to Y eeeaen both the 
reality of sin and the goodness of God. 

Divine dualism, the reduction of polytheism to its 
4ntellectually most acceptable forn, siacietbecnate its vivid formu- 
lation in Zoroastrianism, although it has been advanced in many 
forms, notable among them being Manichaeism which via Augustine 
and later the Cathari has had some influence in Christendom. 

By allowing all the good: gods of polytheism to coalesce into one 
God. of Light and all the evil spirits into a God of Darkness, 

the world view of divine dualism is thus able to retain confi- 
dence in the goodness of God and explain evil by the postulation 
of an Anti-God. According to this conception evil is to be over- 
come by man's joining the forces of the God of Light in His. date beet 
gle against the power of darkness. But "this religion would 

have divided the consciousness and would have therewith had to 
throw itself before the Demon, if the God of Light had not been 
looked upon as the ultimate victor and hence as the real God. 

The equivalence of the Divine and the Demonic is iupossibis. 

If it is maintained, then in truth the Demonic is victorious. 

But that of course is never implied by any real religien; the 
superiority of the Divine is preserved. But this superiority 

is not unconditioned power. And therefore dualism is not an 
overwhelming of the Demonic and cannot so be because its God 

of Light has itself some demonic traits. Light is not the sym- 
bol of the unconditioned meaningful, the perfect spiritual form 
and unity, but rather the symbol of a natural sphere of being 


which stands over against another natural sphere. But such a 
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God of Light leaves out the true clarity of God, that clarity 


that makes God unconditionedly powerful over Himself and all 


ORE cual oe ome, ” 


ae ee el 


vpeing."L Thus it is that divine dualism fails to find a satis- 


fying sQlution to the problem of evil and salvation from it. 
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#8. The Attempt of Cosmic Monism. 


Cosmic monism represents a more complex understanding 
of good and evil than divine dualism. It appears in three 
principal forms, spiritual, transcendent-immanental, and inman- 
ental-materialistic. Spiritual monism denies the reality of the 
sensory world or at least ignores it as unimportant. By this 
assertion it retains the oneness of God in contrast to divine 
dualism and at the same time upholds His goodness by declaring 
evil an illusion or an error. Bearers of the spiritually mon- 
istic understanding of evil have been in the East the Hindus and 
Buddhists, by whom the sensory world has been drastically re- 
garded as illusory. "Particularly impressive from this point 
of view appears the figure of the Hindu penitent, before whom 
the God-Leuons tremble, because he drives to dissolution the 
world with which they are inseparably connected. The vehten) 
negation of all forms of being also removes the demonic basis 
of all being, Only Absolute Being, the Srakesebeuan, the Nirvana 
of Buddhism, is pure Divinity unentangled with the Demonic. It 
is clear that in such a conception, existence is perceived as 
essentially demonic. The Brahman world births are just as 
demonic for the Buddhist, as the Maya world for later Brahman 
speculation. That is shown very distinctly when these world- 
creative principles approach the penitent monk with the tempting 
purpose of leading him back from the path of renunciation. If 
the temptation is refused, that means a shattering of the de- 
monic kingdom, that is to say the existing worla. "4 In both 
Indian traditions sin and punishment, interestingly enough, 2 
are almost identified. They are comsidered as two aspects of 
the same weight of the universe upon the world-weary soul, a 


burden imposed for wrong done in a previous life. Escape from 


a 


lpam 26-7. Also true in Tillich; see footnote p. 3l. 


40 
this punishment, salvation from this sin, has in Hinduism only a 


negatively ethical motivation, for the via negativa implies only 


an abstention from evil, not however an active good. Buddhism 
provides a vatdation on the spiritually monistic theme by re- 
garding desire for the illusory world and its accompaniment, 
spiritual sloth, as the fundamental sin, which can be overcome 
only by spiritual strenuousness. 

In the Occident, bearers of the spiritually monistic 
understanding of evil have been the Neoplatonists and the Gnostics 
of various kinds, ae the sensory world was real enough to 
be regarded as the prison of the soul, but for whom, this im- 
prisonment was like captivity in the dungeon of a dream. The 
rampant evils of the world were in the sight of these monists 
mere stages of nothingness to be overcome by the simple expedient 
of awakening from the oppressive dream with the aid of ineeetabie 
and spiritual concentration, that is, mysticism. "In Occidental 
mysticism, the original type of which is Neoplatonism, the demon- 
ic elements are exceptioanlly weakened. That is caused by the 
preceding profane-antidemonict deve lopment of Greece. Here, un- 
like India, existence is not evaluated purely as decline. It is 
an overflow of the unconditioned Superbeing. Yet it has in it 


a demonic element, matter, the) %v e 


that is more than a noth- 
ing. Even in Greek philosophy it always designated the place of 
resistance against creative forms and in Pl@tinus expresses the 
changing of light into darkmess, of the Divine into the Anti- 
Divine. The necessity of asceticism, the striving to unite in 
ecstasy with the Superbeing, root in this demonic-material ele- 
ment which clings to existence. Ascetic mysticism knows an 


overcoming of Demonry; but only through overcoming existence."9 
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lautonomous. 2cf. "das radikale Bose" of the philoso- 


Phy of a later autonomy. 
Dim 27. Because mysticism is no less destructive of 


ue 
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The second form of monism? in respect to the problem 
of sin we have designated as transcendent-immanental. God is 
thought. of as above the world but also concerned with and active 
in the world. There are two important religio-historical exam- 
-ples: The mysteries and the exclusive monotheism of the Jews 
which we shall discuss later in connection with laparianism to 
which it is the prelude. The mysteries grew up on the ground 
of sacramental religion in the demonized Hellenistic world. 
Salvation from death and other evil was sought through a ritual 
identification with a dying and rising God. "It is essential to 
his character that the God voluntarily turn the demonic destruc- 
tion against himself and thereby overcome it... . . The Demon- 
ic contradicts itself; the Divinity takes the demonic destfuc- 
tion upon itself. The Divine appears as an individual, but in 
such a way that this individual subjects himself to the Trans- 
cendent negation of every existence. The Divine is present as 
a concrete reality united with man and the evenianes but his 
character as unconditioned remains untouched. His very suffer- 
ing and death safeguard his divine character insofar as they 
deny the claim as an individual to be unconditioned even in the 
instance that he is the incarnation of God Himself. The eanti- 
demonic force of these conceptions depends on how far the 
mediator God has overcome the Demonic in his character and also 
on how far there has been success in avoiding a cleavage of the 
Divine and therewith a relapse into the folk religions, A Medi- 
ator God, who is not the bearer of spiritual personality, but 
reveals arbitrary elements, is a Demon; ripthe more a Mediator 


God, who has divine quality independent of God and not through 


ne ~ — ost, —aEE 


— 


existence than the Demonries Themselves, Tillich, as we shall 
see later, regards mysticism as a technique sinful. 


1 


See footnote p. 36. : 
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Him is a Demon."+ 


Still a third form of monism in respect to the problem 


of evil is that which we have characterized as immanental- 


materialistic. 


It_has developed on the ground of Christian 
autonomy and is mentioned here only to fill out the scheme. 

God or the Absolute is understood to be suffused through the 
sensory world which is alone regarded as real in contrast to 
‘Eastern monism. According to immanental® monism the oneness of 
God is retained as is also His goodness, for evil is interpreted 
as goodness in disguise. Bearers of the immanentally monistic 
understanding of sin are the Hegelians, for whom whatever is 

the best possible at the present stage of the dialectical 
unfoldment of the Absolute, and also the evolutionary progressiv- 
ists, for whom evil is merely ancient good made now uncouth. 
Immanental monism becomes completely moralistic and later frank- 
ly materialistic in the concluding stages of autonomous thinking, 
so that there is no longer the problem of sin and salvation. 

They are replaced by the moralistic concepts of wrong and right 
and still later by the pragmatic concepts of bad and good. And 
that wrong is the wrong of a complacent, bourgeois, technically 
realistic society. And that bad is the bad either of an intrench- 
ing capitalist society like Nazism or the bad of a Communist 


Party.4 


1pam 29-30. 


“This is not Tillich's characterization. See Dam 3lff 
where it is called cement ses and Profanisierung. This . 


is the so-called autonomous solution which fails because it 
loses the depths when it gets rid of the Demonic and succumbs 


eventually to new Demonries of which we shall come to speak. See#12 


oImmanental monism is at first not materialistic. See 
Hegel and Marx. 
hat is to say sin, which is a ‘theological and absolute 
concept becomes completely relativized. Tillich's idea of sin, 
as we shall see, is paradoxically relative in the sense that it is 


conditioned by Kairos and the Transcendent. In other words 
Tillich's sin is based upon a relativism that banishes all 


relativism. 
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#9. Lapsarianism. 


It is worthy of remark that any study of monism in 
respect to sin discloses that while it - sets out to preserve the 
goodness of God by denying God-created evil, it comes danger- 
ously close to losing the God whom the system sought to save. 
But there is thirdly and lastly the profound answer of lapsar- 
ianism which is principally a development of the Jewish-Christ- 
fan tradition. Its doctrine of the Fall achieves the safe- 
guarding of God's goodness and righteousness by making man res- 
ponsible for evil in the exercise of his free will, but in such 
a way as to attest to God's omnipotence more eloquently than 
would the mere absence of evil in a deterministic world, for a 
world without freedom would be a meaningless and therefore not 
a good world.+ Lapsarianism is able to combine the gravity 
of sin that characterizes divine dualism with the oneness, 
omnipotence, and goodness of God that attaches to monism. 
Lapsarianism has broadly two principal forms, universal and 
personal lapsarianism, and also a mother form which may be re- 
garded as transitional between transcendent-inmmanental monism 
and lapserianisn. Il refer, of course, to Hebrew exclusive 
monotheism. "Here the form of personality die geistige Form 
is affirmed as divine. Everything that confronts it with des- 
_ tructive quality is denied. The entire holy sphere, which stands 
outside the perfect ethical-social idea, is questioned and, in- 
sOfar as it appears independently, it is combatted as demonic, 


The multiplicity is not surpassed by an embracing One or a 


lgein bekonmt Sinn durch neues. Neues ist moglich nur 
durch Freiheit. Sein ohne Sinn ist Sinnlosigkeit, ist Sinn- 
widrigkeit. Aber Sinnwidrigkeit ist Stinde. Deswegen ist Sein 
Ohne. Freiheit siindhaft. These are the oft recurring words 
and this is the argument of Tillich. 
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negative Absolute as in Eastern and Western monism but is 
combatted and subjugated by.oné definite power, exclusively, how- 
ever, not monarchieally as in polytheism . The jealous God 

igs the exclusive antidemonic one, who bears spiritual form and 
therefore is the true God. For the divinity of God is maintained 
only where the absoluteness and unity of meaning stand untouched 
over against all demonic isolation and steavans. In the develop- 
ment of Jewish prophecy all the essential antidemonic battle 
positions are worked out. Jewish prophecy determines the anti- 
demonic character of Christian-Occidental history of religion up 
to the present time. In this line of development the dualistic 
element of ascetic mysticism is excluded. Being is a creation 
of God and as such undemonic. The opposition to meaning, destruc- 
tion of form, grows from the will of tue creature, not from a 
demonic-creative principle. It has originated through freedon, 
not through transcendent creation. The demonic creatures of the 
past linger on as subordinate attendant figures without divine 
quality or their own character of holiness. And yet this line 

of development also tends to a peculiar return of genuinely de- 
monic motives. The exclusive God is the God of a special nation 
with special cultural character. Now insofar as He makes an ex- 
clusive claim He must oppose Himself as the God of one particular 
nation. If His particularity is maintained. . .. the God loses 
the inner right to absoluteness and exclusiveness. If the par- 
ticularity is rejected, then the presence, the directness, and 
conereteness of the Divine are lost. He disappears in an un- 
approachable transcendence which severs the inmediate relation- 


Oi 


ship between man and God. Judaism has of course been somehow 
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Spualistic® ie teed in this quntetian in its philosoph- 
ileal sense. See footnote Ds C0 | 


Dam 28-9. 
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able to avoid both the extreme of particularization and demoni- 


“a 
: 
Lo 


gation and the extreme of universalism and emptiness. It has 
not, however, been able to become at the same time universal and 
concrete. That has been the achievement of Christianity. 

Before turning, however, to Christian lapsarianism and 
Redemption as the explanation of evil and salvation, let us con- 
sider a moment the explanation that the Jews themselves put for- 
ward to account for evil. Thus far we have discussed Jewish 
exclusive monotheism only in terms of the history of religion. 
In late pre-Christian Judaism there were three explanations of 
evil in the Creation which God had called good. +» Among the 


people two Fall stories prevailed. One was based on Adam's 


temptation in Paradise. The other was based on the Watcher story 


of Genesis vi. Neither was worked out into full-fledged univer- 
sal lapsarianism, largely, because these two stories were conm- 
peting with each other-in the popular mind and did not enjoy the 
benefit of rabbinical sanction and elaboration. Eventually the 
Adam story completely replaced the Watcher story and became thus 
the principle explanation of sin for Christianity, growing as 
it did out of popular Judaism. While the rabbis were familiar 


with the two Fall stories they discounted them as popular fantasy, 


developing in their place an individualistic explanation of sin 
on the basis of the evil imagination which God places in the 


heart of every child whom He shapes in the womb. The evil imagi- 
nation is usually thought of as a morally neutral but exceedingly 


active imagination which suggests and tempts. "Lead us not from 


the evil one" in the Lord's Prayer is an echo of this conception. 


God places the evil Amaginelion in man to strengthen his soul, 


for it can be overcome by spiritual strenuousness. Some rabbis 


— 


Inne remainder of the caecum ia based upnn N. P. 
William's Ideas of the Fall and Original Sin. 
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however, regarded the evil imagination as actually sinister and 
thereby they came dangerously close either to making Yahweh 
directly responsible for wickedness or to recognizing tacitly 

a minor Anti-God or demon in God's creation. 

It will be noted that the rabbinical theory of the evil 


imagination has something in common with Jewish-Austrian Tiefen- 


psychologie. It is thus quite modern and instrudtive. It is, 


however, the popular myth of the Fall of Adam which the rabbis 
spurned that engages our attention, because it goes beyond a 
psychological description and attempts a metaphysical explana- 
tion. Universal lapsarianism, using the Adam myth as a facade, 
holds that all mankind participated in a superhistorical Fall. 
Of course the myth was not always consciously used as a facade. 


Had it not had the chthonic power of Urgeschichte it might never 


have been so effective, for pure allegarizing is debilitating. 
Personal lapsarianism, which makes use of the same Adam story, 
interpreting it as a prototype, holds that every man participates 
in a temporal Fall for which he is personally and directly res- 
ponsible. Besides these two contrasting views of the Fall there 
have prevailed also several confused combinations. The confus- 
ion arises out of the fact that the principal Fall myth or fagade, 
Adam's temptation in Paradise, has been exploited for both the 


historical-personal and the superhistorical-universal expositions. 


According to lapsarianism the Fall is one stage in a 
great drama. God created the world and called it good. This is 
the important phrase the sets lapsarianism apart from spiritual 
monism. Man was made in God's image. Moreover his will was 
God's will, until man, through the exercise of his free will, 
turned from God despite warnings and fell from grace. But God 
in His mercy subsequently provided for salvation through the | 
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, Incarnation and the Cross. The fulfillment of salvation 18 
envisaged in the coming of God's Kingdom which will restore the 
conditions of Paradise. Participation in. this salvatory drama 
is achieved through faith in Christ's Atonement. 

In both the personal and the universal lapsarian schemes 
the goodness of God is not only preserved by laying the responsi- 
bility for sin on man's misuse of his free will, it is even 
enhanced by the provision of a means of salvation which thms re- 
veals in addition to the goodness of God also His mercy. In 
personal lapsarianism, both Jewish and Christian, salvation is 
thought to be provided by God through the Law, works, and sacra- 
ments including of course participation in the Eucharist. In 
universal lapsarianism, on the other hand, which is primarily 
Christian, full and sufficient Atonement for man's sin is believed 
to attach alone to Christ's sacrifice, so that salvation from 
sin can come only through faith in him.” 

As we pursue the development of the problem of sin and 
salvation in the Giri étdan tradition it becomes apparent that 
corresponding roughly to the two interpretations of the Fall 
are two basic interpretations of sin. In the personal lapsarian 
scheme sin is thought of as the composite of committed sins, 

each of which might have been prevented, and for which a man is 
held responsible until he has done penance. In the universal 
lapsarian scheme sin is not so much the total effect of numerous > 
Sins as a condition of all men because wen through Adam is 
universally fallen, so that even the goodness that men do is 
OVak 


When personal sins preoccupy the attention of the 
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oe faith, that is, reliance upon works is even 
construed as on. .oFr example, by Luther. 
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48 
Churchman, degrees of sinfulness are distinguished with mortal 
and venial sins, the two main divisions. In ee ‘uri Wwieed Lap- 
sarian frame of nid ie however, degrees of sinfulness are hardly 
recognized. There is also this difference: while the churchmen 
have pretty much agreed on what constitutes mortal and venial 
sins, the theologians are indie to point an unwavering finger 
at precisely that which is the essence of sin. In other words 
there prevails greater unanimity about what sins are than about 
what sin is. Indeed sin, as the condition of general apartmess 
from God, has even within the universal lapsarian frame received 
a number of distinct interpretations, which we shall now consider, 
although there will be frequent reference to simas distinguished 


from sin. 
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(1) We do not nowadays think of death as an evil in 


the sense of sin, but in the Hellenistic world it was primarily 
from death that man sought salvation.+ In the demon-ridden, 


dying Hellenistic world already familiar with numerous mystery 
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practices many early Christians found salvation, understood as 


escape from death, through a sacramental identification with 
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Christ, the dying and rising God; who had by becoming man reveal- 
ed that man could become divine, that is, immortal. Thus out 


of a world saturated with dispair over the flesh as the prison 
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of the soul, emerged the strenueus hope that man might be some - 
how delivered from the shackles of death. This yearning found 
fulfillment through faith in Christ's death and Resurrection. 

So firm was their faith that many early Christians sought martyr- 


dom in Christ's name in order to overcome death with death.” 
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lyote also that in the Fall story death figures as the 
principal punishment for Original Sin. 


“141lich himself veGaccn Beldatnest as the fact of sin, 
as we shall see, and the dissolution of the individual will _ 
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(2) A second interpretation of sin resolves around pride 


and utter reliance upon the capacity of man apart from God. 


Pride has a prominent place both in personal and universal 


lapsarianisn, but in personal lapsarianism it is merely one among 


seven deadly sins. In the Greek notion of hybris there is found 


the same overweaning pride, although here the evil has its rise 
4 


less in man than in the jealousy of the supreme powers who present 


the presumption of man and strike him down if he rises too high.t 


But there is lacking in both these conceptions the profound in- 
sight of universal lapsarianism that pride is evil not because 
it does harm to others or to the gods, but sheerly because it 
is vain and inadequate; without God's grace man cannot rise at 
all, lest it be in the pride that goeth before a fall. Pride 
is therefore often taken to be the fundamental sinful condition 
of fallen man because of his utter godlessness. 

Sin as pride or self-satisfaction has been discussed 


theologically under the designation, concupiscence.* Within 
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therefore as salvation. To what extent the martyr's search for 
life through death can be interpreted in Tillich's sense is not 
developed. It is more than likely, as is evidenced on early 
tombstones and the like, that the bulk of the early Christians 
sought personal immortality. a 


tsalvation from hybris is the middle way. Tillich would 
approve so long as the Golden mean were construed dynamicallyl 
Too easily, however, it flattens out into mediation or even 
shallow moderateness, with none of the element of decision so 
vital to Tillich's conception of salvation. 


2In this concept sometimes desire for power (pride) is 
thought of as uppermost, sometimes the desire for sense (sex). 
Adam's temptation sometimes seéeén as directed to his sexual — 
desire. The former explanation is favored for theological ex- 
position, but the latter persists strongly because of its asso- 
ciation with the transference of the Original Guilt, which in 
turn connects it with birth and baptism, which in turn relates 
it to the sacramental and ultimately the personal lapsarian 
scheme. | 
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concupiscence medieval theologians distinguished three principal 


lusts, one or all of which might be active in fallen man even 
after baptisn, which according to the traditional teaching re- 
moves only the guilt of Uriginal Sin, not however the inherited 


propensity to sin.- The three libidos into which concupiscence 


ig divided are the lust to power, the lust to knowledge, and the 
lust to sensation. All of these take their rise in man's sense 
of self-sufficiency and may be considered as aspects of man's 
pride. 

We have noted how pride or concupiscence can be thought 
of as the fallen condition of man or as a sinful manifestation. 
In one case man is regarded as in sin. In the other case he is 
thought. of as committing sins. It is appropriate that a few words 
be said about the corresponding notions of salvation. We have 
already mentioned salvation which was understood as salvation 
from death or the analogy of the mysteries. Another under st and- 
ing of salvation has been that of the Christians who found es- 
cape from bondage toa pride“-ridden wicked world througn agape, 
that is to — through fellowship in the grace-auffused commun- 
ity of believers in Christ. Bound together by their common ex- 
pectancy of the coming Kingdom” and by the initensé joy ana’ in- 
creased power which was theirs through anticipated participation 


in the inevitable Reign of God, this body -of the saved, this 


mystical Body of Christ became in time - the Catholic Church, 


which was by Augustine actually construed as the + sng om of God 


tiven after sanctification the Inherited concupiscence * - 
is only. subdued, never entirely excised. os | | , 


“Under standing thereby all the evil manifestations of 
COACUP + EGaNGe. : | 


PAs the present discussion is only: preparatory to Tillich's 
OWn conception of sin and salvation I can not 6° ue iad the early 
_Shristian ideas of the Kingdom. | | 
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on earth, so that the Church came to sustain two overlapping 
interpretations: the Body of Christ and the Kingdom of Goa.+ 
The relation between these two conceptions of the saved commun- 
ity, Pauline and Augustinian, was in principle the fallowing: 
Christ, in whom the universal lapsarian finds by faith full and 
sufficient salvation from sin, was also the founder of the Yu- 
charist and hence the Church itself, in which the fruits of 
salvation are communally enjoyed. When the Church as the Earth- 
ly Kingdom became in effect a culture-religion, embracing both 
nominal and faithful believers, mere inclusion in the parish 
became manifestly less than finaYsalvation. In the meantime 
there had naturally devolved upon the Earthly Kingdom the duty 
of providing for the defense of common morality, and salvation 
became in effect forgiveness for committed sins, against a 1look- 
ing toward a Last Judgment. That is to say, believers in Christ's 
full ant sufficient sacrifice (universal lapsarians) came natur- 
ally to accept also on faith the requirements of Christ's Church 
(personal lapsarianism), with the consequence that the Church 


administering salvatory sacraments 


became itself the mediator 
between sinful man and God. Thus it was that the sacraments by 
and large took the place of faith in Christ's full and sufficient 
sacrifice and sin came to be thought of in terms of individual 


sins.” Besides. salvation by faith and salvation by sacramental 


works there has been also another mode of salvation: mysticism 


Ques, tt — eae i, - _~ ——— 


lfhis was of. course a development hastened by the fail- 
ure of the Kingdom, as it was popularly understood, to be ushered 
oe: : | 


“Baptism, penance, the Holy Sacrament, extreme unction. — 


Baptism which had been once the sacrament of adult 
salvation (universal lapsarianism and faith in Christ) become 
in time the infant initiation into the Christian cultural com- a4 
munity. Baptism was thereupon interpreted as the prerequisite 
for subsequent sacraments of salvation. 
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with a long tradition. Weary or dissatisfied with the mediacy | 
of sacramentalism and desirous of penetrating cultic forms to 
the Reality beyond or behind them, the mysteries have sought 
galvation from the incubus of the world weighing upon their 
souls by resort to mystical flights to the One. 

(3) Still another center around which sin is often 
held to revolve is creature consciousness, which Rudolf Otto 
would call the ground of numinous sin. . The Holiness of God is 
felt to be so utterly other that whatever man touches he defiles. 
Trespassing on holy precincts and Wiolating holy imates are, 
especially in a primitive level of culture, regarded as heinous 
sin. Uzzah asain end was struck cead when he touched the Ark, 
even when his intention was to prevent it from falling. Next 
above ritual sin in the numinous series is sin against the holy 
law, which in a sacramental society is often closely interwoven 
with the cultus. Violation of the Law, even when the demands of 
the Law were only indirectly ethical, constituted the principal 
conception of sin for the ancient Jews. Numinous sin in these 
two lower manifestations is one of the most widespread notions 
of sin both within and without the Jewish-Christian tradition. 
Within the latter, however, and especially within the universal 
lapsarian frame of mind, numinous sin deepens in its significance. 
For here even the saintly person senses his utter creatureliness. 
At a low temperature this soul-tormenting sense of creaturely sin 
overwhelms man through his failure to rise to the highest that 
is in him. It is not what others fail to see ‘a him, it is what 
he alone senses before God. "Against Thee only have I sinned 
and done this evil in Thy sight." At a high temperature the 
sense of* sin becomes the anguish of the man of unclean lips who 


has been called to speak God's word to a people of unclean lips. 
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Creaturely or numinous sin manifestly cannot be said to be 
peculiar to the universal lapsarian scheme, but in mood it is 
of closest kinship. Salvation from sin in this sense comes in 
the Christian tradition through faith in Christ's redeeming 
power. Expressed in the language of Otto it comes through being 


overwhelmed by the fascinOsum. 


(4) Still another center around which theological dis- 
cussion Of sin within the universal lapsarian mood revolves is 
precisely the lack of faith in Christ's redeeming power, or 
more generally expressed, in the grace of God. If, according 
to this emphasis, God in His goodness snd: mieds has made possi- 
ble salvation despite Man's Fall, the fundamental sin is man's 
lack of faith in God's full and sufficient grace made known to 
man through the sacrificial death of Christ. For Luther, the 
theologian of justification, this lack of faith constituted 
the core of sin. Without faith all man's works, even his good 
deeds, aré in sin. Unbelief might be considered’a phase @f man's 
pride, his pride in his reason and his lust to know, but the pro- 
minence given by the Reformation to this particular kind of pride 
justifies its being set apart. 

Indeed all of the conceptions of what constitutes sin 
Overlap. It would be disconcerting if they did not. And even 
among the three broad divisions of the explanation of evil-- 
divine dualism, spiritual, transcendent-immanental, and immanent- 
al-materialistic monism, and lapsarianism in both forms--there 
is considerable interpenetration and no Latte confusion and 


contradiction.+ 
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lyot the least notable of which is double predestin- 
arianism which, while starting out to preserve both God's good- 
ness, omnipotence, and omniscience and man's responsibility for 
evil, nds up with a sort of monstrous monism which takes from 
the F l its original significance. Rechtf 30. 
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Moreover in almost all theologians several conceptions of 
sin are combined and interrelated. Rarely are they worked out 
in a pure form. But in no theologian that I have read are more 
of the traditional elements of the doctrine of sin retained 
and explained than in Paul Tillich, who nevertheless remains 
within the universal lapsarian scheme and mood. It will prove 
instructive in the following sections to compare further his 
understanding of sin and salvation with the traditional back- 


ground sketched in above. 
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B. TILLICH'S DOCTRINE OF SIN 
#%# 1. Original Sin in Tillich. 


Through affirmation of the universal sinfulness of man 
on account of free, yet fated participation in all kinds of 
Demonries, Tillich belongs clearly within the universal hapsarian 
tradition, although his understanding of sin is enrichened by 
his grasp of the principles of both the Givine dualist and the 
monist interpretations of sin. Yet as a universal lapsarian 
he pays little heed to the concern of the personal lapsarian, 
that is, he has little to say about one's personal misdeeds. 
In fact some readers of Tillich, like Erica Kupper, ask whether | 
Tillich is really serious about sin when he unconcernedly leaves 
out of his writings the problems of personal sin. The answer 
is, I think, that Tillich is tremendously interested in the prob- 
lem of sin, but that he accepts the traditional thought concern- 
ing personal sin and therefore has not written about it in de- 
tail, while his grasp of social sin has led him to direct his 
attention to universal lapsarian speculation and to the meta- 
physical grounding of sin. Consequently the theology of sin 
bulks lerge in his writings while the practice of confession 
and. penance receives slight treatment. 

Tillich's universal lepsarian speculation is constructed 
to a large extent on Schelling who was an adherent of the doc- 
trine of a metaphysical Fall. Following him, Tillich distinguishes 


the history to which dates and events belong, from superhistory 
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dor course it must be kept continuously in mind that 
Tillich has thus far made no systematic study of sin. 
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expressed in myth, to which belong the Creation, the Fall, and 
Redemption, all of which fake plese supertemporally, that is 

to say, they are abstractions beyond place and time (Mystik 122). 
Just as the chemist spatializes the relationship of positive and 
negative charges of electricity with the aid of atomic diagrams, 
so the theologian has found that by making use of space and time 
references he can symbolize or suggest and thus convey the com- 
plexity of the Christian egperience of the relation between man 
and God. The profound life of the soul is thus represented as 

an historical drama, just as the electrical configurations of the 
atom are likened to the planetary system. It would, however, 

be a mistake in both cases to take the symbol for a fact. Yet 
precisely this mistake is made when the lapsarian drama is taken 
as a historical reality. Hence Tillich's insistence on its be- 
ing understood as superhistory, that is to say, supertemporal 

and superspatial. Tillich's understanding of superhistory is 
not, however, fully represented without stressing the dynamic 

and the sociality of salvation which is implied in the Fallv 
Redemption myth, but not always so understood. For the Church 
Fathers whose thought was Hellenic rather than Hebraic, even 

when they were universal lapsarians, tended to render static 

the Fall-Redemption myth, so that while they understood all man- 
kind to have fallen with Adam and to be potentially saved through 
Christ, they tended to conceive of the salvatory act of faith 
as personal, so that a believer might be saved apart from society. 
The Kingdom was likewise understood statically as the body of 
believers. But the Church Fathers whose thought was Hebraic 
grasped the time factor and the sociality of salvation, so that 
salvation like Sin was understood as historical, and the King- 


dom became the supertemporal symbol of salvation just as the 
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Fall was regarded by most lapsarians as the supertemporal sym- 
pol of man's becoming sinful. Tillich has seized upon the 
Hebraic understanding of the Fall-Redemption myth as the ne 
satisfactory and interprets the Kingdom as the superhistorical 
symbol of a theonomous Church-culture. Thus Tillich understands 
the Fall-Redemption myth dynamically and socially, with super- 
history and salvatory or true history crossing or meeting in 

the historical-superhistorical figure of Christ. 

Let us turn to a detailed discussion of the Fall as a 
philosophical problem and then to a description of fallen man's 
actual’ condition. In the mytho-theological realm of Paradise 
man is symbolized by Adam. For "naturally the problem does not 
revolve around the individual human being, but rather around the 
unity of mankind, around the idea of man. For he is the subject 
of the Fall and not the individual as an individual (Mystik 114)! 
Until his fateful decision to part from God's will in Paradise 
Man's selfness and love were blessedly unitsd in complying with 
the universal will. But through the exercise of free will, 

- which God in his omnipotence has bestowed, Man underwent a 
cleavage. His original Sin was that his will became particular- 
ized and that he himself became individualized. For Man, the 
conditioned, wilfully chose to turn from the Unconditioned which 
had always sustained him. This possibility of turning from God 
was Of course one with his existence as something free, though 
conditioned. In order to be Man he was fated to be an individ- 
ual. And being a free individual he was fated sooner or later 
to make a choice that would estrange him from God. His selfness 
was fated, otherwise being would have remained concealed within 
Unconditionedness. "And there would never have been any indi-_ 


vidualization, nor indeed any world. For the world itself is 
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an expression of the openedness of the Unconditioned. Hidden, 
it is an expression of the capacity of Creaturehood to repose 
within itself (Of 410)" But of all creatures Man alone has 
been able to separate himself openly from the universal will. 
"Only in him has selfness found itself and won the power to 


decide either for or against the principle of Love. In him the . 


everlasting contradiction inherent in being has risen as spirit 


and subjugated love and brought forth selfness, time, and death. 


This rise of selfness is, however, alone man's work; it has not 
come over him like an alien power, for selfness is after all 
the necessary basis of his nature, but of which:-only the temp- 
tation to sin stems, not sin itself. Sin is the deed of the 
spirit (Mystik 114)." Schelling understood this profoundly, 
says Tillich, for Schelling raised Fichte's principle of the 
self-establishment of the ego to the fundamental prinel pss of 
the Fall. Schelling meant thereby the individual ego, but 
Tillich acds that "this self-establishment of the individual | 
as such is the essence of sin; the individual ego is simply, 

as an individual, a creation of Sin, something of and for it- 
self guilty. The eternally contradictory consciousness of man 
that he must be what he is and yet that he is guilty for being 
what he ds justifies the doctrine of the transcendental Fall 
(Mystik 114)." Again Tillich says about man in whom the two 
principles of selfness and love are peradoxically joined in 
harmony. "When he realizes himself as a single being, as an 
abstract subject, as an individual ego, that is, when he wishes 
to impede the eternal process of Divinity, he sins. Sin is the 
attempt of the individual to oppose the reabsorption of all 
that is particular into the unity of the absolute BIR RTS 


Sin is selfness which desires to set itself up as -selfness 


a 


ini 
(Mystik 114)." Selfness is fated, but it is to be deplored. 
When it is not, that is, when the eternal contradiction that 
has become conscious through spirit approves of selfness, 

then is there truly sin. That is, was the will of man that. 
clove man from God is repeated in Tillich's booklet on the a 


Demonic. "Sin comes to man out of a realm which lies beyond 


his freedom, although it turns on his freedom. And it is... . 
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the creative will to be like God that leads to the Fall and not 
the simple overwhelming of man by way of concupiscence (Daml9-20)." ie 
Traditional Christianity has long wavered between concupéscence a 
with its accent on sense, and pride in its understanding of the 
Original Sin. Tillich, we see, decides in favor of pride, by 
stressing the selfness which is implied in pride as the main- 
spring of the Fall. oe : 
This urge to realize the fulness of God within the self 
is demonic. "That which is intended by the doctrine of Original 
Sin can never be really understood," says Tillich, "without the 
concept of the Demonic. The element of necessity which attaches 
to sin, the paradox that in this perverse act (wesenswidrig) 
responsibility and unavoidability are bound together, corres- 
ponds completely to the dialectic of the Demonic, which is 
characterized precisely thereby that it reaches at once into 
the deeps of the prepersonal natural and the superpersonal 
social and yet nevertheless finds its realization in the sontar 
Of personal being. Insight into the Demonic thus overcomes the © 
merely moral conception of sin (Dam 20)," although of course 


the moral is not to be excluded from the idea of sin. Tillich 


wishes only to show that sin is primarily a religio-metaphysical 


problem. We take leave from Tillich's understanding of Original 


Sin by remarking that his stress on selfness as the crux of the 


Fall lays the foundation for a collectivist solution to the prob- 
lem of PS YEDS OD, < OF which his whole theology is notable. 


, 


A 


f tation. 
lear 


"Sin does not always appear in demonic form. 


ness or ecstatic strength demonically 


(Dim 9)." 


# 11. Sin and the Demonic. 


From the foregoing it is apparent that Sin or perversion 
(Wesfnswidrigkeit) will be illustrated in Tillich's writings 
by examples that at least the pietist or personal lapsarian 
would never think of calling sinful. Obviously also 114416n'S 
concept Of the Demonry is the basic category in his analysis of 
sin. The relationship between the two must be defined. Sin 
or perversion (Wesenswidrigkeit) is the more inclusive term 
There are only 
certain manifestations ... .in which sin becomes actually 
a Demonry. Normally sin remains within the limits of uncreative 
weakness. That does not alter, however, its sinful charecter. 
Sin is perverse contrarity .. . . whether it appears in weak- 
(Dam 19)." A Demonry 
is destructive-creative "Where destruction without creative 
form makes its appearance, it is appropriate to speak of incom- 
pleteness, error, decline, and the like, but not of Demonry 
Besides the creative-destructive Demonries and simple 
degeneration, Tillich also recognizes under the concept sin, 
the Satanic. But the Satanic is purely destructive. It can 
never exist in a form, otherwise it would be partly creative. 
The Satanic is thus only a conceptual term for the purely nega- 
tive. Sin can never be purely destructive.” 

In discussing the manifestations of sin, both demonic 
and degenerative, we may systematize Tillich's far-flung descrip- 
tions and analyses with the help of a diagram which divides the 


Demonries from the less vigorous expression of sin along lines 


we 


Without the creative element sin would offer no temp- 
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‘SIN: Degenerative and demonic; inadequate realization of 


meaning in time or complete failure to act. 


D£spair of meaning. 


Unbelief 


Lassitude 


Aestheticism 


Concupiscence 


The Authoritarian Communi sm 
Church 
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which Tillich himself has strésede. A first glance at the 
chart discloses that the Demonries are a mighty and variegated 
host. Despite all divergencies, however, the Demonries have 
this in common: They inadequately realize meaning in time or 
they actually exploit the potentialities provided by time, 
(history and personal life), to a perverse end. Just as dirt 
may be considered as matter out of place, so in Tillich's system 
sin in its most general characterization may be considered as 
action out of time or failure to act in time. Sin is misdeed 
because it is mistimed. Tillich thus carries his prophetic 
time-conscious thinking even into the doctrine OF -.sin. Sin is 
the failure to see the transcendent in time, whereas the space- 
minded sacramentalist tends to interpret sin as trespassing, 
and whereas the space-minded mystic like the Hindu understands 
sin as any deed that binds him to the illusory world, the time- 
conscious prophet tends to see sin as failure to respond to God 
and his Providence.” When we discuss the Demonries in detail 
the time element in sin will become clear. 
A second.glance at the chart shows that sin is divided 

according as it is world-affirming or world-denying. Much of 
the sin which Tillich distinguishes is characterized by other- 


worldliness or déspair of the worthwhileness of the world. Some: 


religions are demonic and hence sinful because in the name of 

a Supernatural they presume to wield authority over men in this 
life. Mysticism is sinful because it is socially irresponsible. 
Unbelief is sinful because it despairs of meaning when meaning- 
fulness is everywhere appreciable through faith. 


a 


Demonries can moreover be divided said he ie as they are 


ie, 


- 


& 


tiuther, for instance, regards doubt as the sin because 
it is failure to respond to God's provision of the Atonement 
and Redemption. | 
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primarily social or psychic. Social Demonries are historical 
configurations. Psychic Demonries are no less historical in 
their significance, but their center is the personal life and 
their ground the unconscious. In both kinds of Demonries the 
Erotic and power drives are basic. "The dual relationship of 
the Demonic to the conscious and unconscious, to the spirit- 

ual and the subspiritual, to the human and the animal, to form 
and chaos, becomes perhaps clearest, when we turn from. personal- 
ity to society, from the psychic to the social.Demonry. .... 
It is not, however, the upthrust of the will to power or the sex 
urge which constitutes the Demonry, but rather their ecstatic, 
spirit-supported, spirit-forcing and yet spirit-destroying out- 
break. . . « « The social Demonry works out like all Demonries 
in a spiritual, meaningful form. The simple lack of form, the 
weakness of a social construct is, of course, not demonic (Dam16-7)." 
I cite this passage not only to justify my division of sin into 
social and psychic, but also to make clear that Tillich does not 
hold all sin to be demonic. 

Another glance at the chart discloses still a third 
division, the most important of all, perhaps, namely, that which 
separates autonomy from heteronomy. In discussing the relation 
between those two major divisions of sinfulness we enter in de- 
tail upon the manifestations of sin. Interestingly autonomy 
itself has been one of the historical efforts, several times 


repeated, to overcome the Demonry of heteronomy .> 


tor. #8, p. 39. 
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#12. The Struggle of Autonomy Against Heteronomy. 


In the discussion! of the religio-historical efforts 
to account for evil and overcome the Demonic brief mention was. 
made of autonomy as a form of combatting the Demonic and espe- 
cially that particular concentration of the Demonic in the 
sacral Demonry known as heteronomy. In Western civilization 
the autonomy of the period of the Greek sophists and the autono- 
my and the modern period” are the most important. The cultural 
expression of autonomy is classicism or humanism which "is the 


attempt of man to set himself upon his own to find fulfillment 


of meening in his own nature."% At first humanism is religious, 


its aim.is to destroy the demonic excesses of presumptuous 


sacramentalism, l'infame.- Humanism considers itself "a defense 
against the destructive incursion of the Beyond Being into be- 
ing. Its religious background is precisely that of fighting 
the religious Demonry and trying to protect human nature as 


such. "* 


Thus it overcomes sacramentally defended excesses like 
slavery, the caste system, war and blood revenge, sacred prosti- 
tution, fanaticism, and dogma. 

The great failure of autonomy is that in destroying the 
heteronomous Demonry it also loses contaét with the deeps of 
being and becomes shallow, two-dimensional. Profanization or ,. 


autonomy is a form of overcoming the Demonic, “but it overcomes 


it while at the same time tearing itself loose from the Divine. 


‘Se 


_ _ tt i = _ -_— —— -_ — 


1 S6e # 8, third section, "immanental-materialistic 
monism." ) | 


Perin the Renaissance-Reformation to the present day. 


Ry 195. "Man is the measure of all things." 


4RV 196. 


66 
That is, of course, hardly the intention of the bearers: of this 
development. Indeed they struggle against the Demonic for the 
purity of the Divine. Such was Greek philosophy against the 
Demonry Of the Homeric gods. Such was the Enlightenment against 
the Demonries of the Christian confessions.2 But the struggle 
takes place with weapons other than the inwardly religious. It 
takes place with the weapons of rational form. Originally there 
was felt no contradiction between Divinity and rational form, 
neither by Greek nor modern philosophy. On the contrary one 
wanted to glimpse and render visible the divine clarity in per- 
fection, completeness, and rationality of form.” But with the 
divine clarity the divine depths were lost: the Inexhaustibility, 
the Upthrusting, the Unconditioned Transcendent. The Divine 
became the principle of a statically perfected or dynamically 
moved finitude reposing within itself."9 The fear of demons 

and ill-devising gods was banished by Epicurus. The Enlighten- 
ment banished Satan. But therewith thought also became two 
dimensional: form and matter. "Tife third dimension, above-be- 
low, divine-demonic, anita: grace-bestowing and destruc- 


tive, is not perceived. The Negative is finitude, lack, sluggish- 


—— —_— EES EEE 
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tine bourgeois ideal and practice of humanity frees 
the personality and the community from the Demonries of sacra- 
mental origin. Mankind thus raises itself out of religious- 
inhuman and,even subhuman practices. With this change, however, 
goes also the ideal of the Superhuman; lost is the sense of the 
impermanence of the merely human ideal, and lost is the sense of 
divine judgment over humanly perfected spiritual form. The ethos 
of humanitarianism, like its metaphysics, makes relationship wihh 
the Eternal itself a finite form. That means, however, its 
dissolution." (R1 100). 


“conquest of the Demonic is the development of Greek 
sculpture. .... In the short climax of classicism complete 
liberation and perfect formation are reached simultaneously. 

The Demonic has disappeared; the Divine has remained. The Divine 
has received the character of clarity. | 
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ness, but never active opposition, never contrapositive."+ 


At least this rational attitude prevails until a "rad- 
ical evil" is so often encountered that the humanist rational- A 
ist is finally forced to make room for it in his system. Thus a | 
Kant did, and before him Boehme who indeed raised contrariety 


to a cosmic principle. 


This was also the conclusion of late iH 
Stoicism in its fate concept, Tyche. Thus autonomy finally be- a 
comes again aware of the reality of the Demonic. The whole a 
Mediterranean world became finally demon-ridden until Christian- 
ity conquered. Today the whole of Western civilization stands 

upon the ground of a spiritually empoverished autonomy, that is i 
to say, an autonomy which has come to its end, which cries for : 
succor because it has lost its depth and direction. Thus has 

autonomy in its attack upon religious hybris become itself a | e 


secular hybris that now rideth to its fall. | | g 
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# 13. 


In the development of Modern autonomy Protestantism has 
been the religious factor, humanism the cultural factor, and 
capitalism the economic. The three elements have intertwined 
and have mutually affected each other. In the development of 
each, three main stages can be distinguished. Protestantism 
‘passes from Reformation or Old Protestantism, to Protestant 
Orthodoxy or Scholasticism, to Modernism. Humanism passes 
from Renaissance humanisn, to the later humanism coupled with 
hunanitarianism and consisting of three phases, to technical 
realism. Capitalism passes from mercantilism, to economic 
liberalism (manchesterism), to nationalism. The three stages 
of each strand in Modern autonomy do not correspond exactly, 
but there is obviously considerable correlation. 

We shall consider first the development within Protestan- 
tism insofar as its changes have contributed to the shallowness 
of the autonomy in which we live. It is immediately striking 
to learn that Tillich is critical of Protestantism, for after 
all he considers his whole methodology as "Protestant". . 
Nevertheless he regards the Reformation as a Form of grace, 
for Old Protestantism was a prophetic onslaught against the pre- 
sumptions of Catholicism. Protestantism thundered no against the 
whole Catholic sacramental system which presumed to be the cus- 
tionion of God's grace, thereby replacing Christ as mediator 

-. 


between man and God. Protestantism declared that grace is not 


( 


-&@ substance that can be impounded in sacred acts and objects. 


EO 


liew developments and revivals have of course begun to 
appear since the War. 
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69: 
Nor can degrees of grace be distinguished, as the theologians 
had asserted. Grace is saving grace and it is available to the 
believer who has faith in the full and sufficient sacrifice of 
Christ. Protestantism was thus an upthrust of righteous indig- 
nation against the bondage to a hallowed sacramentalism. But 
it went altogether too far in its destruction of forms. Western 
Protestantism was particularly savage in its outburst. History 
is indeed strewn with the wreckage of the Puritan frenzy. More- 
over Protestantism preached the priesthood of all believers and 
undermined the priestly office until finally the state, in the 
case of Lutheranism, and society, in the case of Calvinism, 
were able to have their interests represented from the pulpit 
in the name of God.+ This is not, however, to deny the truly 
Givine character of the Protestant autburst. It was prophetic 
and righteous. Protestantism, to be sure, displayed a demonic 
fury. It was a thunderous no, but it destroyed only to create. 
It is regretable, however, that it went so far in its destruc- 
tion of forms and the sacramental character of life, because in 
so doing it unwittingly laid the foundation for the emptiness 
of present day autonomy. Protestantism was easily assimilated 
to capitalism. Holy days were reduced, the wealth and service 
of the church were reduced, while religious individualism of 
Protestantism played into the hands of economic individualism. 
Nevertheless Tillich asserts emphatically "that originally Pro- 
testantism was the sharpest protest imaginable against the com- 
placent spirit of finitude, both that of hierarchical ecclesias- 
ticism and that of rationalism. Luther's protest was directed 
against both of these with powerful prophetic force in the name 
of the Divine which lies beyond all our doing. .. . . The dan- 


ger of Protestantism was that it would remain Protest only 
1R1 131. 
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without coming to some beuli setions: On protest alone no shurch 
can be erected. Protestantism did, however, become a church, "+ 
although in a weakened form. “9 
Luther had insisted on the words, Christian experience 


and tradition, as norms. The Protestant churches, however, which 


x grew up under the impact of his prophecy became quickly onesided. i 
) | Some specialized on the Bible as alone authoritative. Others | A 


accorded authority to Luther's words. This was true of Protest- 

tant Orthodoxy or Scholasticism. Thus had the words of a prophet 
hardened into law, an oft-repeated religio-historical phenomenon. iG 
Against this formalism Pietism was a protest.© And thus individ- it 
ual religious experience was set up as alone normative, with a 
disastrous consequences. for the unity of Protestantism. Modern- el 


ism in all its forms is, in part, a result of this psychologism 


and individualism. 


For historical reasons humanism and Protestantism worked - 
together in defeating the medieval heteronomy. But they were E 
by no means closely related in spirit. The differences between | 
Melanchthon, the Protestant humanist and compromiser, and Luther at 
are well-known and the fanous words of Luther to the humanist és 
reformer of Zurich are also significant: "Ihr habt einen anderen | 
Geist als wir." The assumption underlying these remarks if, of a 


course, that the truly prophetic critique came primarily in aa 
Luther. The rest of the Reformation was largely a settling down 


% 


to a new "law". 
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See discussion of Durchbruch and Realisierung in 
Rechtf 21. Also 2 Kai 28. ts er cae 


“Die mystik ist die grasze, religionsgeschichthiche 
entscheidende Kritik an der leeren theokratischen, autonomen und 
heteronomen Gestzlichkeit. Sie ist das starkste Symbol fur die 
Richtung auf den heiligen Gehalt und als salches der standige 
Hintergrund auch der Religion des Paradox (Rph 814)." But 
Pietism is without historical consciousness and therefore an 
unsatisfactory resolution. ee ~ 
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About the contribution of Renaissance and Reformation 
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humanism to modern autonomy, Tillich happens not to have written 
at length, although of course understood by him as basic to the “eq 


whole Modern temper. He does, however, analyse eighteenth and oT 
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nineteenth century humanism in which he distinguishes three 

phaséeu> Together they represent a reaction against the Pro- 
testant Orthodoxy of the seventeenth century and the Catholic 4 
retrenchment of the same period. Accordingly, what he calls | 


revolutionary humanism is the cultural expression principally 


of the critics of the ancien regime. Classical humanism comes i 
in Germany with Goethe; Romantic humanism is the last stage i 


before complete profanization, of which Contism is a harbinger, 


sets in. Romantic humanism coincides with German Idealism which 


we have mentioned in connection with its static and rational t 
limitations in respect to religious knowledge.“ While autono- i 
mous culture in the form of humanism goes through its stages, 
the economic structure of autonomy is changing even more rapidly, : 
so that “humanism becomes completely profane. Nor is this pro- ‘ft 


cess merely accidental; it is founded in the very form of human- 


ism. It is the dialectic of the indirectly religious attitude 


which works itself out in the development of humanism. It is 


ot 
eventually the failure of the attempt to draw the Beyond Being “t 
and Freedom upon that place where the interplay of conditioned ae 


being and freedom take place, the attempt to make human the 

Beyond Human. This attempt ends necessarily with profanization, 
that is to say, the exclusion and isolation of man from the 
Beyond, "9 Humanism is finally mingled with economic liberalism . 
For a while it expresses itself in humanitarianism and eitenel ain: 
But both of these are in a way sinful for they fail to recognize 


ley 197 ff. CH 3. ~~ "Ry 198. 


18 
the exxentially destructive character of the system in which 
their proponents havpen to occupy priveleged positions. Tillich 
ts especially critical of Utoptanism which he characterizes 
as secularizing and rendering two-dimensional the Christian 
eschatology. Moreover, "Utopianism overlooks the reality of 
the Demonic as an element in historical creation. It assumes 
an entirely thisworldly, undemonized world. It knows nothing 
of the bond between mankind and nature and all being, all of 
which stand in ambiguity and perversion (Wesenswidrigkeit). 
Progressivism, which is revolutionary Utopianism dcomesticated, 
devaluates every moment of history for the sake of the ideal 
which reposes in Infinity, instead of in the Eternal. It fails 
to recognize the creative depths of every moment, its immediacy 


to the Eternal and its demand for decision,+ 


whereby one is 
placed between Divinity and Demonry."© Utopianism and pro- 
eressivism are thus guilty of a sinful failure to help enable 
the Eternal to realize itself in time.” They sin because they 
do not grasp the dynamic of time, they are unaware of Kairos, 
end fail to draw meaning out of existence. They continually 
miss the opportunity of making for real change, bet is to say, 


of creating meaning out of necessity. The last stage of human- 


ism is coalessence with the spirit of capitalism, to become what 


Tillich calls technical realism, which we shall preséntly charac- 


terize. 


The symbol of this completely profanized humanism is 


inthe decision before which every man is placed is a 
decision for meaningfulness as against the ultimate, however 
concealed, meaninglessness of existence (Rv 114)." 


“Dam 22. 


Sand humanitarianism, like pietism, while doing indi- 
vidual good likewise overlooks the Gestaltende Krafte der 
Gegenwart. 
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capitalism at its present stage. Although capitalism in porn 
junction with Protestantism once represented a Form of grace, 
pursting the shackles of feudal society, it has become in its 
old age a self-satisfied Demonry in some countries, and in 
others a savage one. "The Demonic is a power which is both 
holy and yet antidivine, sustaining and yet destructive. That 
is, however, especially true of the capitalist system. We all 
live from capitalism; it alone can support the great masses, 
it alone can span the earth and hold it together. And yet it 
is the destroyer of us all."© For this "4s the Demonry of the 
bourgeois spirit that it has created a system that forces, in 
an unending service to the finite and in a struggle of all 
against all, the utter sacrifice of body and soul."° Nor can 
anyone escape guilty participation in the service of this 
monster. "The continuous references to well-meaning and kindly 
businessmen in contrast to greedy, resentful proletarians are 
apt and yet meaningless in respect to the whole situation. It 
is completely impossible in an all-inclusive system like capital- 
ism to resort to the subjective in order to escape the Demonry. 
The Christian entrepreneur must, unless he wants to be whipped 
by economic collapse, carry on the class struggle from above. . . 
and the anti-Christian proletarian must as a class fighter raise 
from below the antidemonic, that is to say, Christian protest 
against the Capitalist system. The Christian situation frees 
no one from participation in the demonized system that bears 
the society to which he belongs. The intellectualized (and also 
mostly illusory) so-called position beyond the class situation 


is not real but rather an ideological beyond. Of all people 


See oan ee 


lpillich, as far as I know, does not go into the history 
of Capitalism. aes 
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the theologian should know this, who in abstracto so readily 
r1 


speaks Of 'community under sin!.' Whether we will or no we 
are part of a community of Pate: We are part and parcel of a 
community-destroying community. 

As our autonomous society resting upon capitalism, 
finally succeeds in destroying much of the spiritual fabric 
that holds people together, humanism as we have seen harcens 
into technical realism,*© also known as Americanism. Technical 
realism sees in things only their use value. Things were once 
filled with personality. We have only to think of the shoe- 
maker of Tolstoi's short story or of the medieval craft practice 
of creating a masterpiece. Today capitalistic mass production 
is directec toward profit instad of use. Things have bemome 
mere wares. And the people who make them have become mere 
units Of labor.. Mass production leads to mass men. And so 
technical penlton as an expression of late capitalism is guilty 
of bscueiine space-bound like the sacramentalism which capital- 
ism-Protestantism once tried to replace, that is to say, meaning- 
emptied things have taken the place of the religious Demonry 
of wale nabs and objects. . The bondage of meaning-emptied men, 
the masses, to a mcaning-emptied institution, capitalism, ts 
become the monstrous Demonry of the Twentieth century. Indeed 
the unwitting annihilation of the sacramental character of life 
wrought by Protestantism, the profanization of life stimulated 
by humanism, and the destruction of community and community- 
mindedness by world capitalism represent a greater desolation 
than anything. Christendom has thus far had to overcome. 

Moreover as Christianity sluggishly awakens to its role 


of community builder and sustainer for Western civilization, it 
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finds that another force has been operative for some time to 
combat the evils of community disintegration, but in the name 
of the nation instead of civilization. Just as autonomy is 
broadly speaking an historical effort to defy the heteronomous 
Demonry, sO within autonomy itself there has risen up nationalism 
to combat the principal Demonry of the day, namely, capitalism. 
Unfortunately, however, the good cause is immediately vitiated, 
for nationalism presumes to use the means of capitalism to wipe 
out the evils of capitalism. The principal evil of capitalism 
is, according to nationalism, the destruction of the community 
and the loss of national personality in the sterility of cosmo- 
politanism. Thus in the name of the people, though actually 
in the interests of one class, nationalism sets about to divide 
into hostile camps a world that has begun to be drawn together 
by world capitalism. In its ruthlessness nationalism succeeds 
not only in dividing the world but in dividing into embittered 
classes even the national group in whose common interest it 
presumes to act. 

Tillich regards fascism as an especially vicious form 
of nationalism. And for its German form, he reserves his most 
“sevens criticism. Nazism is a most negative Demonry, because 
as the National Socialist Workers' Party it has inveigled the 
proletariat and lower middle class, which, as we sensed ‘desodotoiei 
regards as a Form of grace in our Kairos, into fighting, in 
the name of folk and community, the true proletarian-conditioned 
socialists who alone could have wrought an enduring national 
unity. In other words Nazism is a demonized Form of grace” 


which makes it more fiendish and despicable than anything it 
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“vade up of the class of people it was, ft might have 
become truly socialist. 
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set out to oppose. Nazism in its justifiable distrust of root- 
less Cosmopolitanism has gone to an excess in its elevation of 
Germanhood to an absolute. In its defiance of the demands of 
Kairos in the present stage of Western civilization it discloses 
its demonically space-bound Character. Its political sacramen- 
talism and its space and soil theories attest to its failure to 
grasp the meaning of universal history for the present hour. 
Instead of moving forward, it moves back into its own imperial 


past. it is sinful because it absolutizes itself and is proud. 
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y” 14. Concupiscence, Aestheticism, and Intellectualism. 


In his discussion of the personal manifestations of sin 
in autonomous society, Tillich -accepts the abddeval division of 
concupiscence into the three libidos. They are iseumed bs basic a t 
to all his elaborations. It is however noteworthy that through- { 
out his writings he pays scant attention gh the sexual manifes- 


tation of the libido Sentiendi. The reason for the lack of 


attention to the problem of sex around which indeed many theo- 
logies of sin have revolved, is doubtless that Tillich regards 
the problem as intimitely bound up with the general probhem of 
autonomous Demonries, for within a godless, technically realistic 
society all values are shaken. He sums up the situation thus. 
Spiritually indifferent exploiters and a spiritually impoverish- 
ed mass are the terrible disintegration products of autonomous 
society. From the fearful bondage to a world of things emptied 
of all transcendent import, from a world in which speed-up 
industry grinds and macerates the very nervous systems of men, 


from a world in which urbanization has gone far to destroy the 


basis of the family and traditional sex standards, a reat many : ‘- 


of both the classes and the masses have turned away, seeking 

relief in sensual pleasure, notably in sex. Concupiscence has 

thus spread through autonomous society almost as a mass phenomenon, 
as tietees it has in several periods of history on the eve of » 
social catastrophe. Concupiscence in its sexual manifestation f 
is demonic because it exploits a creative impulse to hestousbive 
ends. Eroticism is sinful because it is sustained by no trans- 


cendent eternal reference. Indeed marriage, contracted in an 
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autonomous milieu withou sacramental character, is often,enough 


without a sense of the dynamic of time even when the partners 


78 
happen to live together faithfully throughout life. For "two 
individuals can be led toward a living unity only when joined 
by an unconditioned transcendent principal, that alone is above 
time and its change, namely the Eternal (Rl 89)." 


An aspect of the libido sentiendi which occupies more 


of Tillich's attention than sex is aestheticism which he speci- 
fically discusses 4s one of the four principal Demonries of 

our autonomous civilization. Aestheticism is the Demonry of art 
for art's’ sake. It expresses itself in many ways. T4llich Ls, 
for instance, highly critical of the new liturgical forms which 
are seldom celebrative of the present day religious aspirations 
but rather are drawn out of the past to pique and please the 
aesthetic tastes of people who might oti ewies find the attend- 
ance at worship tedious. Tillich is also especially critical 
of impressionism in art, especially in painting, where it 
irresponsibly delights in sheer surface phenomena, namely the 


dissectionof light into its hues. Impressionism has no sense 


of the deeps, no sense of the dymamic, no awareness of the trans- 


cendent import in things as have the expressionists, or as had 
the medievalists who, for example, suggested the beyond or the 
transcendent by means of the aura about the heads of saints. © 
Tillich's demand thet art be an expression of the transcendent 
import of life, leads him to condemn many so-called religious 
pictures. These may have religious content, (Inhalt), he says, 
but no religious import (Gehalt). There is in the bulk of 
"religious" pictures no evident struggle to suggest the uncon- 
' ditioned which by its nature defies all form. Their subjects 
are only traditionally religious. Hente there may be more of 
the truly religious in a landscape by Cezanne than in a picture 


of Jesus by Uhde. Aestheticism is a Demonry because it falls 
| ; | 
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into mere form. It is an autonomous Demonry characteristic of 
individuals who have set themselves apart from society, using 
sometimes even esoteric symbolism, incomprehensible to the rank 
and file, who, however, have every right to parbietoate in the 
artistic creations of society. Aestheticism thus cheats society. 
It is the Demonry of individuals who have shut off all avenues 

of communication except those of the senses and who are there - 
for entirely unaware of the Unconditioned which condemns them 

and all their works as godless and hence meaningless and sinful. 


The libido sciendi expressing itself in autonomous 


society as rationalism or intellectualism accounts for another 
of the principal Demonries. Intellectualism is not to be thought 
of as a Demonry because it represents an overamount of intellect 
and reason but because it is a di stortion of the whole of reality 
from the point of view of the rational subject. When intellect- 
vualism becomes demonic, that is to say, onesided and exclusive 

of all other ways of knowing, it has two principal faults. it 
understands nature and tradition not as they point to the Etern- 
al but merely wa Piukhe forms. We have discussed this fault 
under the Idealist position in religious knowledge? Secondly 
intellectualism, in holding the Object of its quest to be static, 
fails to realize that the Unconditioned makes demands in time 
with which the intellectualist fails to comply. The intellect- 
ere is in other words guilty of not acting as part of his 
historical community of fate and potential freedom. Intellect- 
ualism is therefore in autonomous Demonry whose evil lies in its 
cB a of man's most characteristic faculty to a non-= 
creative end. 


A manifestation of intellectualism of which Tillich is 
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particularly critical is psychoanalysis which makes the lustful 
process of intellectual curiosity into an instrument for probing 
into the soul with the intent of removing complexes and which 
thereby replaces the whole Christian idea of a transcendent 
forgiveness. While Tillich commends psychoanalysis for its 


penetration and discoveries, on which indeed he draws extensive- 


ly, he condemns it for not penetrating far enough, in other 
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words, for its too little faith (Rl 90-1) (Moderne 124-5). 
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#15. D£spair of Meaning, Unbelief, and Lassitude. 


Intellectualism has moreover the fearful consequence 


of leading éne to dgspair of meaning. The man of the present 


"4s aware of human ambiguity. He is aware of the dislocation 


of his inner life, the contradictions in his conduct, the 
demonic possession of his personal and social existence. He 
knows moreover that with his existence also his knowledge is 
swept into the chaos and truthiessness, that is, the demonic 
distortion and hindrance of the truth, .... . And often it 
happens that in this collapse of values and forms, content and 
meaning, he is driven to the very brink of the abyss of meaning- 
lessness which threatens by its demonic and yet fascinating vis- 
age to engulf him."> In his discussion of the crisis of auton- 
omous science, Tillich shows that our whole bourgeois civili- 
zation is shot through with dézspair, with the sense of meaning- 
lessness. On its intellectual side bourgeois society has been 
the world-historical attack upon original myths. It has led to 


the dissolution of man's connections with his origin. It has 


‘been the proclamation and the realization of self-satisfied 


thisworldliness .* We have already seen how humanism, the cul- 


ture of unbelief-ful autonomy, and specifically Idealism stops 
at the synthesis of the world form and makes it directly iden- 


tical with God.° 


But ultimately intellectualism d@spairs of 
its own construct. Life then loses meaning, history its sense 


of direction. This loss of meaning is one of the great mani- 


festations of sin that corrupts the world today. It is reducible 


to a form of pride. "It d@éspairs of the world because it does 
not d@spair of itself."* It has not the spiritual dimension 
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that would make it aware of the incapacity of the anvetiest 
alone to prove what can only be believed. 

Tillich reminds us that the present day loss of the 
sense of meaning and doubt are what Luther called the fundamen- 
tal sin. For Luther unbelief is "identical with the will to 
seek out the unconditioned truth, to reason God, to experiment 
and experience, that is to say, it is the will to set up as 
absolute one's own starting point which stands outside the 
ground of meaning."+ Reason only discovers God and then 
dtspairs of its finding, say both Luther and Tillich. And this 
dgspair or unbelief is sinful, for "according to theological 


tradition, the root of sin is distrust of God. In this defin- 


ition, the religious character of sin is most sharply expressed. — 


This definition also gives us the deevest insight into the 
nature of the Demonic. For distrust of God is demonization of 
God in human consciousness. Man does not dare surrender to the 
Unconditioned, because he sees the Unconditioned as that which 
judges him, destroys, breaks him. All religious history is 
filled with this demonization of the Divine. It appears most 
terribly where, with the elimination of all sacramental media- 
iion: man ie placed directly before God and experiences his 
absolute claim and His rejecting wrath; or where, with the dis- 
integration of all life contents, the Unconditioned appears 

as the Abyss of nothingness. Here the Divine receives a purely 
demonic character... .. Men, in experiencing this terrible 
view of God as a Demon, cannot retain any natural relationship 


to God. The divinity of God becomes the absolute paradox, 


which can never be expected and proved. Outside of grace, God 


is a law, a judgment which drives one to d&spair. He becomes 
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God--in contrast to the Demon--through grace. That is the 
deepest relation of sin and Demonry. "1 
Related to doubt and d@spair in respect to the loss of 

meaning, but unlike them in its unconcern is spiritual lassi- 

tude which has even ceased to dkspair of meaning or possibly 

indeed has never been concerned with meaning. Spiritual lassi- 

tude, the attitude of don't care, the sin of sloth, has become 

almost a mass phenomenon in our autonomous civilization. It is 

sinful because it is individualistic to the point of social 

irresponsibility, unkairic, fleeing from the necessity of making 


decision, and therefore conducive to widespread meaninglessness. 
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#16. Heteronomous Demonries of the Present Day. 


It is not surprising in view of the autonomous mood of 
our society that Tillich has comparatively little to say about 
present day heteronomous sin, but in the interests of complete-~ 
ness it is appropriate that we assemble some of his observations 
on this head before we turn to a discussion of the theological 
significance of these sinful manifestations. 

Closely related to spiritual lassitude or sloth, which 
was touched upon as a degenerative example of nea sin, 
is indecision for or against the Demonries of the day. The 
attitude of indecision is grounded in the assumption that the 
world has no enduring significance. It fails to see purpose 


in history and discounts both the world's good and the world's 


evil. Both are to be ignored. The religious man should resist 


not evil. Man is on earth but a sojourner, he lives zwischen 


den Zeiten, his mind set upon the Supernatural. At first, 


Tillich approved of dialectical theology but he was later forced 
to withdraw his approval. "The radical understanding of the 
Unconditionedness of the Unconditioned," he writes, "the radical 
proclamation of the crisis in the sense of judgment al}o even 
against all religious and churchly realization seemed to shatter 
both Orthodox absolutism/and Liberal Relativism. Denenteat ion 
ial profanization alike of the Evangelical message appeared 
exposed and uprooted. At the same time from this sbundnetant all 
attempts to set up political, spiritual, and social movements si 
the Kingdom of God were branded as human nybris." p4114ch thus 


felt himself drawn to march with Barthianisn, for he understood 


its proclamation of the Transcendent as equivalent to his 
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concept Of the Unconditioned. He continues, however: 
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"Since the supernatural end stage of the dialectical movement 
in Barth's dogmatics became manifest, cooperation in this 
direction was made impossible for me. This turn of thought 
seems to me now the most painful and even the most ominous 
development in the more recent Protestant theology. . nl ° 
Moreover, less because of the theological reverberations than 


L For Barthianism 


because of the effect upon the churches.” 
| nurtures a non-participating attitude, even though the War 

and the ensuing problems have shown clearly the role that the 

Church could play. Barth's idea of decision is not Tillich's, 


The one is decision for the Supernatural zwischen den Zeiten. 


The other's is decision for the Eternal manifesting itself in 


time. Barthianism is thus deemed a heteronomous Demonry, 
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because by refusing to decide against the Demonries of the day 
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it actually decides for them and hence builds upon a demonized 
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base. Its great failure, according to Tillich, is that it does 
not grasp that God is dynamic, impinging, as the Hebrew prophets 
well knew, upon the lives of men in history, and that God has 

a controversy with all his people, so that salvation cannot be 
alone personal as the Barthians maintain. ~* 


Related to historical indecision in its static concep- 


tion of the Transcendent is mysticism as a technique of salva- 
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tion. Like Barthianism it is condemned by Tillich because it 
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involves a flight from the world of responsibilities, refusing 
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to participate in the necessary decisions of an onward-moving 
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society. This escape-mysticism that relies on technique he 
distinguishes from mysticism as a means of knowledge.” 


| Irv 20-1. | Barth is now changing since this 
criticism was leveled against him. | 


6 


Tn which case he regards it as a Form of grace. 


86 
"Mysticism is the attempt to recapture the last immediacy of 
religion, which mus t be the basis for very breaking through of 
objectivity. . .. . Nevertheless this flight into mysticism 
remains always a cleaving to subjectivity ‘end therefore to 


ni 


works even though in a negative form. And works imply doubt, 


and doubt or mistrust, theological tradition has declared to be 


a sin.” 


"The majesty of God will not be reached, the ground 
of meaning wiil not be discovered, because one can always shove 
this mystical experience to one side. Truth which is not a 
consuming fire but merely a warming glow is not able to convince. 
. « « If truth is. to reach the level of the Absolute, then it 
must assume the Form of grace, the form of Durchbruch."?% In 
distinguishing mysticism as a technique of salvation and mysti- 
cism as a Form Of grace, that is to say, upward and downward 
or Godward and manward mysticism, Tillich points out that the 
modern mystics are inferior to the classical mystics in respect 
to earnestness. The classical mystics in respect to earnestness. 
The classical Christian mystics transcended’ cultus and sacrament, 
but they rarely defied them. Indeed classical mysticism was 
ron a separate religious movement but rather an intensification 
or radicalization of the sacramental attitude in contrast to the 
prophetic. Both are directed toward the static presence of the 
Unconditioned, sacramentalism in given, concrete forms, mysti- 


"4 the modern mystic on the other hand 


cism beyond all forms. 
uses-mpetioien-—te the complete exclusion of positive religion. 
With this is bound up the aesthetic character of modern mysti- 
cism whereby it is distinguished in its very core from classical 
mysticism. .. . . It laeks the high seriousness that always 


made the true mystic into an ascetic." 
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All this leads one to conclude that the modern -mystic is 
suffused merely with self-complacency rather than with a strong 
desire to be gripped by the Eternal. Mysticism of this lower 
order, exemplified for instance in Christian Science, is always 


an intensification of human consciousness which is confused 


with the truly religious attitude. Self-repose in finitude be- 


comes divided, falling into & lower and higher sphere, but it 
is not really broken through, for the higher realm remains 
nevertheless of this world, while in true mysticism the world 
in all degrees disappears before the Yonder of the Eternal.* 
Mysticism as a technique is thus condemned by Tillich 
as a Demonry, because it fails to remain open to the Uncondi- 
tioned Eternal demanding decisions in time, because it is indi- 
vidualistic and socially irresponsible, and because it is pre- 
sumptuous in that it assumes Dy works a man may rise to God. 
Mysticism and Barthianism are primarily personal Demon- 
ries, the former by its very nature, the latter in respect oe 
its influence. That is to say, the Barthians are not as yet 
numerous enough to have rendered the church actually demonic. 
We turn now to the ecclesiastical Demonries of the 
present day, foremost of which is the Roman Catholic Church. 
It is demonic bachune 2¢ exerts worldly power by virtue of 
presuming to have a special spiritual authority based on apos- 
tolic tradition, priestly asceticism, sacred writings, and 
sacraments. Roman Catholicism, like all ecclesiastical neter- 
onomies, asserts that the unconditioned meaning reveals itself 


in a "specifically religious sphere. The remaining forms are 


left to autonomous culture with the provision that it in turn 


recognize the religious symbols as unconditionally authoritative. | 


| 2 
Religious hybris stands thus over against cultural hybris." 
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If the Church thus "claims absolute validity for the assumed 
. forms in which it must live as earthly society, if it calls 

| itself the Kingdom of God, then it succumbs to arrogance and 
ee violates culture and society. 4a nt 

| | As it is the holiness of sacramental acts and objects 
: and forms and the associated understanding of grace that con- 


stitute a large part of the difference between Protestantism 


: - (insofar as it is not,it is not itself demonized) and Catholi- a 


-cism, it is appropriate that a few words be punted from Tillich 
on this head: “According to Catholic interpretation, wherever 
the Beyond Being appears it changes the being, whether that be 
the humanity of Christ, the actual Church, or the elements of 
the sacraments. These tangible forms of being are in their 
tangibility at the same time transcendent. Their holiness 
does not do away with their tangibility. The Beyond Being 
appears as a being. In contrast thereto Tillich's "Form 
of grace" asserts that the Beyond Being appears in an a being -’ 

- In the forms of being it appears asstheir transcendent 
meaning. .« . « « Between appearance in them and identity with 
them lies the Protestant protest, which will not recognize this 


-Einswerden as valid, holding it to be a demonic hybris."* This 


is not to say that Tillich does not appreciate the warmth and 
social cohesion engendered by the sacramental system. He has 
laaeed greatly modified the Lutheran conception of grace in 
keeping with his appreciation of sacramentalism. His objection 


is directed not against sacramentalism as long as it remains 


theonomous, but rather against a vergegenstandlichung of grace 
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tinterp 228. Its heteronomous excess is best symbol- 
ized in the figure of the Grand Inquisitor in fhe Brothers 
Karamazov who persecutes even the returned Christ in the 
Interest of a stable hierarchy. 
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in objects and acts. The Unconditioned can never be encased in- 
forms . 

As to Roman Catholicism on its socio-political side, 
Tillich freely acknowledges that it ranges itself against the 
sterility of bourgeois enbonminaus Civilization, but unfortu- 
nately it is itself a piece of self-containedness, a portion of 
the Middle Ages floating like an iceberg into the warmer waters 
of the autonomous centuries.+ The Church regards itself as 
timeless. It has no sense of a dynamic God making demands in 
history. It is almost completely lacking in the prophetic 
sense. Still more unfortunately the Roman Church, in its effort 
to conserve, and to a lesser extent also other churches ,* 
insofar as they deplore bourgeois autonomy, tend to tie up with 
heteronomous tendencies within culture in the belief that they 
can thereby support the attack on bourgeois godless complacency. 
By so doing, they become partners of politico-social reaction.” 

We pass now to another heteronomous social Demonry, 
Bolshevism. Unlike ecclesiastical heteronomy it is world- 
effirming and dynamic, but like it Communism claims to have 
_,within itself the essential truth. Indeed Marxism has develop- 
ed its own sacred sovi phasek: the words of Marx and the pronounce- 


ment of science. "Scientific concepts become in Bolshevism 


symbols which work heteronomously."* Moreover Bolshevism seems 


ee eee _— ee 


Ri 121-7. 


“An extreme example of ecclesiastical heteronomy that 
turns completely from the demands of the world, even to the 
point of denying the existence of its evils, in the Church of 
Christ, Scientist, which asserts that all religious truth and 
hence all essential truth is contained in the preserved writings 
Of one woman. | 


“voderne 175, Ss Teil, 
4soz 185. 


90 
unable to sustain a continuous critique of itself as well as 
acainst the society it opposes.t The truly prophetic spirit is 
critical not only of society but of itself. A man of unclean 
lips must speak to a nation of unclean lips. The Communist, 
however, does not feel thus humbled by the power whose instru- 
mentality he is. Communism seems indeed to have succumbed to 
the autonomous Demonry of intellectualism. This. tyranny of 
ideas is evidenced not only by the recent Soviet purges, which 
are a manifestation of an ideological conflict within Communism 
as it works out in practice, but also perhaps more devastatingly 
in the liquidation of the kulaks who were destroyed as represen- 
tative of the “oppressive bourgeoisie" so that the Marxién idea 
of the struggle between the "proletariat" and the "middle class" 
would seem reasonable in a country which after all was far re- 
moved from the Marxian “revolutionary situation". For the sake 


of the Marxian idea the kulaks had to symbolize the bourgeoisie 


in default of a real one, while peasants in general and soldiers, 


along with relatively few city laborers, became the "proletariat" .© 


Besides the intellectualism of autonomous bourgeois 


society, Communism has also carried over bourgeois individual- 


ism in its bad sense. The ideal of the Communist society, once 


the spade work has been accomplished by a dictatorship of the 
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dns1lich likens these false prophets of the proletariat 
to the false prophets of Israel who always supported the monar- 
chy. Mars 27. 


“In Nazi Germany where the binding idea is racial in- 
stead of economic a similar outrage is carried on in the inter- 
ests of an idea. While there are several important elements in 
Nazi antisemitism, it cannot be overlooked that there is also 
this purely ideological necessity for antisemitism. If blood 
is to be the binding force while yet the racial purity of the 
country is all too obviously lacking, then at least one group 
must be singled out as a symbol of the fact that not all 
Germans can be truly German, so that being a German will have 
og cohesive Bignhificance. Thus are the Jews sacrificed to m 
dea, ee ae 
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proletariat, is complete individualism or idyllic anarchy, for 
Marxism envisages a dwindling state, once the means of produc- 
tion are in the hands of all. But in its interpretation of the 


state as a power instrument of one class, Marxism fails to make 


a distinction between force (Gewalt) and might or power (Macht). 
Might is piles ‘Gh Vie social level. It differs fron force th 
that it derives from the consent of the social group. "When 
force becomes isolated from power, whose function it is, it 
soon dissolves, for force thrives on acquiescence to it, even 
on the part of _ those who are subjected by it nt Therefore as 
long as the classless society is desirous of the Communist 
order it will have power which will remain in effect embodied 
in the state. But by confusing force with power Bolshevism has 
justified its ruthless use of force in the presumed interests of 
1 classless and stateless society, while all the time it has 
exercisefi force in the interests of a limited group. 

Lastly Tillich criticizes Communism for having taken 
Over the Godlessness of bourgeois technical realism. Tillich 
gladly acknowledges that the Communism of Marx was truly pro- 
phetic outburst against beaeds a self-complacency and that while 
Marx fought against God, it was against a God who had become 
beholden to bourgeois society, that indeed Marx unconsciously 


e 


perhaps deum propter Deum relinquat. Byt under the followers 


of Marx demonization set in, it is they who have absolutized 
the proletariat. One has but to see the numerous Russian paint- 
ings of the oppressed laberer of thecapitalist society, to real- 
ize that they absolutize and hence demonize what Tillich eagerly 
schnabieiaba a. tha Form in which historical grace is forthcom- 
ing one at fete society, namely, the proletariat, but the 


proletariat can be truly an expression of grace only when it 


1 
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transcends.itself. For the ultimate victory of true socialism 

. 4s dependent on the possession of inner might, attained by sub- 

: | jecting itwelf "to the idea, which, by transcending power, 

stabilizes and consecrates all power. "4 But Communism absolu- 

: tizes the power of the proletaricst. And in this absolutization . 

: Communism has failed to grasp the conditionedness of man and i 

: history. Like the prophets of olc, the Marxists grasp the de- 4 

: “mends for our time. In that respect they are kairic. But they 
fail to understand the full cynamic of history, for they envis- 


age a static society as their goal. That is to say, they recog- 


nize that man is conditioned, but by economics, not the Uncon- 
ditionec, the Lord of history. Consequently as soon as the 
means Of production are in the hands of all there will no longer 
be any movement in history. As Marx says, prehistory will have 
come to an end, and true history will have begun. But, Tillich 
adds emphatically, so will true eventfulness and meaningfulness 
have come to an end. The age of"history" as Marx understands it 
will have no dynamic unless the Marxists penetrate behind cnentnin 
ic forms and recognize God the Conditioner of Pt Be 
Tillich thus criticizes Marxism for absorbing the mechan- 
istic attitude of bourgeois technical realism and projecting 


bourgeois in-sich-ruhende society into the future. Like tech- 


nical realism Communism has no understanding of the warm sus- 

taining forces that connect man with the earth. Communism is 

an urban ideology. It is atomistic. While it grasps the pro- 
= Phetic it has completely misunderstood what Tillich calls the 


priestly without which a community cannot be formed. "The 


Eternal however enters time not only in the prophetic but also 


— 
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in the priestly spirit. The priestly is the motherly, bearing 
principle, also the cosmic warmth, the empounding of which 
makes possible the prophetic tensions and outbursts, "+ which 
prepare for new meaning. It is certain "that without the priest- 
ly spirit an overwhelming of the spirit of bourgeois society is 
impossible; there can be only spasmodic onslaught, after which 
the complacency of self-satisfied finitude will be restored."© 
Moreover in its materialistic mood inherited from 
bourgeois autonomy, communism goes to an extreme. It is a 
Demonry, because it destroys a Demonry which spawns mass men 


only to establish a society that fdealizes mass men. 


© i Ket 18. 
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c. SIN IN RELATION TO SALVATION. 
#17. Sin and Faith 


We may conclude a somewhat rambling survey of the mani- 
festations of sin by saying that Tillich recognizes* three types 
of sin; sin which is deterioration like lassitude; sin which is. 
deformation or creative-destructiveness, the Demonries; and sin 
which is éXspair. These three manifestations of sin are alike 
in being destructive. They lead to nothingness. The case of 
deteriorative sin is obvious. The relation between Géspair and 
nothingness is also apparent. "The desperation of the profane 
attitude is emptiness of meaning and the desperation of the holy 
attitude is emptiness of form. "* The relatian between defor- 
mation and nothingness requires, however, some elucidation, for 
on the surface it would appear that Demonries do not lead to 
nothingness, but flourish instead. | 

According to Tillich, demonic sin exists as a dialecti- 
cal tension under the No and the Yes of God, that is to say, it 
1s affirmed by God at the very moment it is denied, for sin is 
its own destruction and denial. "The end of evil is that it is 
entirely divided from goodness and is rejected as complete 
unreality. ‘For the bad, when it is entirely separated from 
the good, exists no longer even as evil. It could work only 
through the misused good that was unconsciously contained in 
it. . . . in dying, however, it is divided from all that is 


| good and remains behind indeed as lust, as @ternal hunger and 
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“These are really my own distinctions. The basis for 
them is Tillich's assertion that not all sin is demonic. 
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and thirst after reality, but without being ‘able to emerge from | 
potentiality. .. a The Wrath of God is therefore according 

to Schelling not a judgment from outside, but the sin itself, 
seen from the viewpoint of its immanent self-destruction. 
Precisely in the act in which God permits the sinner to harbor 
the will to sin, thereby affirming this will as will, He con- 

: demns it."© Mark the unjust for the end of that man or people 


is destruction. Sin is its own punishment, for the more intense- 


ly destructive a Demonry becomes, the less is it able to exist. 
Tillich thus distinguishes Demonries by the intensity of the 
destructive urge or malice within them. Demonries range from 
subtle destructiveness, to wanton destructiveness, to fiendish 
destructiveness. 

But the worst Demonries are not the ones that border 
on the Satanic, for their end is quick, but rather the Demonries 
which contain in them much that is creative.°® Satan, in order 
to be tempting, must disguise himself as. wisdom or voluptuous- 
ness. Sin is not consciously engaged in unless there is some- 
thing to commend it. In the survey of the manifestation of sin 
one is doubtless impressed by the fact that Tillich stresses 
Demonries which by the pious or the enthusiastic might be con- 
sidered good rather than sinful. Indeed Tillich again and 


again shows that what may be at one time considered a Form of 


grace is at another time thought of as a Demonry. It is this 
awareness of the closeness of sin and grace and of sin and 


destruction (and also. his stress on the sociality of sin) that 


constitute the richness HG Sep of Tillich's ‘doctrine. His 
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ae -. @escription and analysis of the dialectic of sin and grace which 
can often be distinguished only by a hair's breadth explains 

how demonical possession can be confused with ecstatic blessed- 
ness, how the righteously indignant prophet can be branded an 
anarchist, how nepesrisy can.be confused with devotion. More- 

: | over Tillich's insight into the destruction that is contained in 


| | creation and the creativeness that is conteined in destruction 


ise5 8. throws light on why concupiscence has bean held up almost sym- 
bolically as the mainspring of Original Sin. Sex has indeed in 
many religions received this significance as symbolic of the 
All-creative and all-destroying power. At the same time Tillich's 
insight also explains why pride vies with concupiscence as the 
first sin in Paradise, for pride in the very moment it vaunteth 
itself is on the way to destruction. Him whom the gods would 
destroy they first make mad. 

If, as the experience of mankind testifies, sin as 
presumption leads to destruction and nothingness, and moreover 
if religious experience proclaims that contrition for sin or 
repentance is preparatory to the reception of grace, it is 
natural that the present study of Tillich's understanding of 
sin conclude with his analysis of how man becomes awdre of his 
sinfulness which is so essential a step in his salvation. We 
shall first point out the relation between sin consciousness 
and faith and then go on to the relation between repentance and 
the Kingdom. 

» Before entering upon the problem of awakening to an 
awareness Of sin, the problem of salvation from sin by faith, 
it is necessary to note Tillich's distinctions in the meaning 
Of faith. All-transforming faith is not the same as holding 


true uncertain objects (Furwahrhalten). Faith is an openness 


98 
to the Unconditioned, an orientation of the whole being to God 


and His commands, a trusting attitude and demeanor. Moreover, 


Tillich distinguishes autonomous Purwahrhalten which is really 
unbelief from heteronomous belief. "Heteronomous belief is 

faith even though demonically distorted, while autonomous unbe- 
lief is never demonic, also of course never divine; it is empty 


obedience to the law." 


In the history of religions, especially 
the Jewish Law, it may be the Catholic sacramental law and sys- 
tem, Or it may be the law of supposedly self-sufficient self- 


ness. That is to say, of autonomy. Salvation from the d@spair 


into which these laws lead one is through faith as trust. Paul 
founa salvation from the Law through Christ. Luther found 
salvation from sacramental works likewise through faith. It is 
now our task to show how Tillich finds salvation by faith and 
how he relates nis thought and experience to the traditional 
concepts of sin and salvation. 

For Tillich's point of departure is the recognition 
of the fact that the man of today finds the expressions "sin" 
and "justification by faith" hard to understand. His task is 
thus to equate the oO te expressions with the words that 
designate the same experiences of the soul in the man of the 
twentieth century. And he finds that the sense of cosmic and 
personal meaninglessness is the equivalent of sin conscious- 
ness, while the assurance of an adequate purpose in the cain 
is similar to the experience of salvation. Justification by 
faith in the world today would thus be assurance strong, that 
life will be fulfilled in larger measure. Tillich points out, 


however, that justification by faith, even when understood 


in the expressions of the day, cannot be actually experienced 
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without the assurance that both Paul and Luther had, namely, 
that God exists and concerns Himself with men. The problem of 
salvation in the modern world is thus more complex than it was 
in the world of Paul and in the world of Luther. The autonomous 
man knows no Law written by God. The autonomous man knows no 
Church founded by the Lord. He does not even know that God 
exists. His only law is his own law (autonomy). When Paul 
and Luther exultantly proclaimed that the Good News is no other 
than the forgiveness of sins for all who are repentant, the 
background against which the Gospel stood out in welcome relief 
was the century-long conviction of the necessity of the Law and 
works. And now it was declared that God requireth only the 


con. rite heart.+ 


For both Paul and Luther this was the release 
that the salvatory Revelation of Christ vouchsafed to them. 

The problem of Tillich is thus to show wherein the man 
of today may know that his despair of meaning is sinful, that 
indeed his whole conduct is sinful before God. It becomes thus 
apparent why Tillich is set upon the task of awakening man to 
his sinfuliness ; for this purpose Tillich fashions his concept 
of the Demonic to the end that if not first in the personal, 
then perhaps in the social realm people will come to feel their 
guilt and responsibility, their need of contrition and repentance, 
the only mood in which the life of religion can strike root, for 
Christ came into the world to save sinners. 

A despairer or doubter feels sinful, however, only in 
the presence of God. It is thus Tillich's task to show the 
relation between doubt and despair, the basic Revelation of God 


and sin. 


‘A te * 


Itne prophets declared the same message in respect to 
the sacramental system. "What doth the Lord require of thee 
but to do justly and walk humbly with thy God." 


LOO 

"The doubter in the religiously meaningful sense is that. 
puvetn ins with the loss of religious immediacy has lost the 
truth and the meaning of life or is in some stage of losing 
them and who yet cannot reconcile himself to this loss, but is 
moved by the need to find meaning, truth, and God. The doubter 
igs that person whom the law of truth has clamped upon with ruth- 
less force the Demonry of intellectualism leading to despair 
and who moves in the direction of despair because he cannot 
fulfill the law, autonomy . The doubter finds himself thus 
in the position of one who despairs of salvation, but in such 


a way that his affliction Unheil is not felt to be his con- 


demnation by God, but rather the yawning chasm of utter noth- 


nd The doubter gropes in desperation although he may 


ingness. 
make many attempts to give his life meaning. He may make a ae “i 
volitional attempt to achieve certainty. Mysticism is one 
form Of this effort but it never satisfies because it can al- 
ways be shoved aside as something relative and conditioned. 
Another act of will is the "so-called wager which in reality 

is an experiment with God and therefore blasphemous ."* Or 

he may make an emotional attempt to achieve certainty “through 
awakening feelings in which the Divine is expected to make His 
presence felt. This also remains completely in the condi tioned 
sphere and is not capable of comnunicating unconditioned cer- 
tainty."5 Or there is the intellectual attempt. The doubter — 
may refuse to fight through his doubt to the bitter end and thus 
conceal the bd beaded of his life by a compromise, which "hg 
guiles him into thinking that he is making continuous progress 
in mastering the truth while really he is rendering himself 


unaware of his loss of the unconditioned truth. N11 these 
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of doubt and the emptiness of meaning, 


4 
Lol 
attempts are of no avail. Moreover, it is the Protestant duty 


to challenge the presumptions of man continuously. Protestant- 


ism must hold man to the border situation, force him to the 


. brink repeatedly until his complacency is shattered and he is 


filled with Angst. For at first "religion is the experience 


of the unconditioned and that means the experience of sheer 


Reality on the basis of experiencing sheer nothingness--the 
nothingness of personal life.. Wherever this experience has led, 
however, to an absolute No, it changes over into an equally 
absolute experience of Reality as a radical Yes." This unex- 
pected "basic Revelation means an emancipation from the despair 
e even though it means 

the anguish of guilt for having despaired and doubted God's 
existence. Man-at this moment becomes conscious of God even 
though He be a wrathful God who holds him responsible for his 
sinful unbelief. For all his agony and remorse, however, the 
sinner, that is to say the sometime doubter, has at least the 
sOlace of having been found by God. Luther expressed it when he 
exclaimed that he wanted God to know of him, to turn in his 
direction, even if only to smite him. For it is exactly at 

that moment of realizing one's sin, while shuddering before 

the Wrath of God, that actually one is nearer God than ever 
before. Guilt consciousness is fundamental to all religions 
life, nen eee the first act of the Christian believer. Thus 
"the basic Revelation is a freeing from the despair of doubt 

and meaninglessness. To that extent it is the beginning of 


salvatory Revelation, which is the emancipation from contrariety 
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lkth 35. This is an experience comparable to the ex- 


_ perience of the mysterium tremendum et fascinosum. Rechtf 28. 
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and apartness fran God."+ For 'the negative prerequisite and at 
the same time the effect of salvatory Revelation is guilt con- 
sciousness. "” 

The importance of this sin consciousness as a stage in 
the experience of.salvation cannot be overstressed, for the 
recognition of evil represents a step towards its elimination, 
So important did Augustine regard the awakening to a sense of | 
sin, that he actually called the communication of this sin 
consciousness to the homo aeger a kind of grace. Tillich like- 


wise regards the wrath of God as a Form of grace. . When the 
sinner ‘realizes the extent of his wickedness, in Tillich's words 
when he becomes aware of his participation in the Demonries, 
the personal and the social, he is nearer God than ever before. 
It is from these Demonries that salvatory Revelation 
saves him. But no longer, at least, does he despair of meaning, 
for through the basic Revelation a realization of God's con- 
cern for the ould teed Baden imparted to him. Salvatory Revel- 
ation is as sudden and overwhelming as is basic Revelation. In 
the presence of salvatory Revelation a strange reversal takes 
place. The wrathful demonic hand of God which has shaken the 
sinner is realized to be in the sinner himself; sin: and destruc- 
tion are seen to be two aspects of the same experience; God is 
glimpsed as not truly wrathful but full of mercy and forgiveness. 
"This God is called the Father of Jesus Christ."° 
This salvatory Revelation of God in Christ is both a 
now and a then, that is to say, a fact of human experience 
today and a fact in the history of religion. Let us consider 
salvation by faith an Christ first from the point of view of 
the religious ie nd We have already isolated the Protestant 


principle. It is a thunderous No to the law. We have not, 
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however, brought out the other side which is equally important, 
namely, that the law too is of God. That is to say, sacramen- 
talism and theocracy are expressions of grace. Throughout. the 
history of religion there must be in view of the dviiiad @ nature 
of God an alternation between the outburst of grace, which is 
prophecy and realization of grace which proclaims a Yes and 
drapes itself in religious forms like the cultus and the law. 
Both are essential.* They constitute the dynamic of religion 
and Revelation. But in no religion, according to Tillich, 
is the affirmation of man's life despite his sin so emppatically 
proclaimed as in Christianity. From the viewpoint of the his- 
tory of religion, the salvatory Revelation of Christ represents 
"en emancipation from the bondage to fear characteristic of 
paganism and from the guilt consciousness Of Judaism. The 
wrath principle ... . is overcome inwardly through God the 
son. There is only one possibility of reaching this goal, 
namely, that God place Himself under wrath and give Himself up 
to it to the point of ‘texhaustion'. God assumes the form of 
selfness and places Himself under its curse, in order to hold 
communion with them who are bound to selfness. He releases from 
the power of the pagan principle, He redeems through overcoming 
indignation (Unwillen), He justifies by recognizing the condi- 
tion of separateness from God, He establishes also the religious 
onaaiaas i in which as a Person He-ministers to persons and as 
an Individual confronts the individual. He overcomes contrariety 
by affirming it and placing Himself under 4t.°m Pml, the 
despairing and sin conscious legalist, grasped and was grasped 
by this salvatory Revelation. By the salvatory Revelation of 


the Good News likewise Luther, the devout and conscientious 
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but ever dissatisfied monk, was seized and delivered from the 
bondage of works. 

The meaning of Christ's salvatory Revelation is, accord- 
ing to Tillich, the same for sin conscious man of today, for the 
man who knows there is meaning in life but who nevertheless 
seems forced by historical circumstances to participate in the 
Demonries Of his age. Faith in Christ's Revelation fills the 
modern believer, according to Tillich's understanding of justi- 
fication, with a two-fold conviction. 

Christ's self-inmolation becomes for the believer, 
the self-transcending symbol of the overcoming of selfness. It 
will be recalled from the discussion of Original Sin that Tillich 
regards selfness, however necessary it may be for existence, 
to be the cause of man's Fall. Christ's Redemption is thus 
interpreted as symbolic of the divine affirmation of man's self- 
ness while at the same time overcoming it and pointing beyond the 
individual to universal salvation, that is to say in effect, 
social salvation. Thus the greatness of the Cross lies in its 
affirmation through negation. Its power lies in its represen- 
tation of "the will to selfness, intensified into divine will 
$0 power, offering up itself and thus denying itself. ‘The 
truly Infinite became finite, not in order to deify finitude, 
but rather in order in its own person to sacrifice God and 
thereby make Atonement.! "2 

Thus for Tillich salvation from sin through Christ 
"no longer means the release of the individual out of imperfect 
existence, but rather the conquest and extermination of evil 
from all existence. It is not a melting unison with the 
Eternal One, but a realization of the Kingdom of God, that is, 


Ivystik 119. The last sentence is quoted from Schelling. 
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divinity united through strength and love." 

Closely bound up with the affirmation and negation of 
selfness through the Revelation of the Cross is Christ's Revela- 
tion of the salvatary character of history, that is to say, 
Christ's appearance in history becomes for the believer the 
Center of history which is thereupon understood as the place 
where salvation takes place. Christ is the Incarnate Lord of 
history. Consequently the salvatory grace which renders life 
meaningful will come in historical forms, and since the Lord 
of history is dynamic, these gifts that enable man to achieve 
meaningfulness in time are changing forms.* Tillich defines 
this meaning-giving Center of history as that place when and 
that occasion when fate and decision, gripping and being gripped, 
interpenstrate. That occasion and place has been for Christen- 
dom Christ.” To be grasped by Center of history is to be taken 
hold of by an unconditioned power. The fate whereby this trans- 
cendent possession of oneself takes place is known theologically 
as predestination, which is an assertion of the fact that God 


comes to man and not man to God. "The decision in which the 
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Ivarx 25. Tillich relegates the early Christian con- 
cern for personal immortality to the status of a secondary 
problem. Rl lll, Rv 158, Rv 291. Moreover inasmuch as Tillich 
regards selfness as the root of all evil it must be expected 
that he would regard death as the universal assertion that indi- 
viduality cannot be the basis of salvation. Actually, however, 
he remains non-committal. | 
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“One of the principal. manifestations of historical grace 
today is, as has. already been mentioned, the proletarian move- 
ment which provides salvation for Sinful humanity caught in the 
Demonry Of Capitalism. Of this we shall have more to say in the 
paragraph on Sin and the Kingdom. 


Sky 121. There can be theoretically several middles to 
history, but such a possibility can only be an abstraction, put 
forward extrahistorically, for every middle sets itself up as 
the Middle. 
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Eternal Seizer der Ergreifende is grasped is transcendent 
decision or faith. Only for faith is Christ the Center of 
history, but only through Christ as the middle of history is 
faith in him possible." Once one has grasped and been grasped, 
then history is seen to be the means of salvation, whereupon 

the tnaj vidual becomes both tremendously important and desperate- 
ly insignificant, for history is not the place where man is for 
his own sake, but rather the place where the Transcendent is 
realized and existence acquires meaning.*© 


. 


{ 
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#18. Sin and the Kingdom. 


In the discussion of the relation between sin and sal- 
vation in Tillich's theology we have thus far confined our 
attention to sin in respect to faith. Faith, we have seen, is 
vouchsafed through Revelation. First there is basic Revelation 
which discloses the abysmal character of God. Rocked and shaken 
man realizes his sinful nature. He becomes aware of his condi- 
tionedness and of the onesidedness of the Demonries in which he 
has perhaps unwittingly participated, and he shudders before 
God's accusing finger. The anguish into which he is plunged 
is subsequently relieved by salvatory Revelation which is medi- 
ated through Christ, disclosing that the demonic destructiveness, 
which was at first interpreted as God's Wrath, is really within 
man himself. Moreover salvatory Revelation 44 acloses that God- 
is full of mercy and forgiveness, specifically, that in the 
Revelation through Christ the believer is assured of ‘the mean- 
ingfulness of history which is therewith understood as the 
theater of salvation. Accordingly, if history is disclosed as 
the scene of salvation, then salvatory grace must appear in an 
historical form. Tillich asserts that every Kairos has its 
salvation, if man but decide in favor of the proferred grace. 
Bourgeois autonomous society, overridden as it si by all kinds 
of Demonries, will achieve redemption in our Kairos through 
availing itself of the grace bestowed upon our parlous age by 
the Lord of history. Through the acceptance of this proferred 
gift our sin-riddled society may be transformed into a more 
nearly perfect symbol of the Kingdom. And insofar as we become 
~ subjects of it, the Kingdom is indeed already among us in the 
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sense that through our socio-historical conduct the Eschaton, 
which is the Transcendent in its aspect as the goal of history, 
although never encased in conditioned forms, may be at least | 
symbolized by the God-mindful and God-sustained society in which 
we participate. It will be noted that Tillich's conception of 

a theonomous society, symbolizing the Kingdom in history, 

differs fundementally from the Utopian and progressivist notions 
of an immanental Kingdom, fully and statically realized by man. 
The principal difference lies in Tillich's recognition of man's 
conditionedness and God's Lordship of history. 

It is appropriate that we conclude our study of Tillich's 
undérstanding of sin by neiideas ae relationship which is sus- 
‘tained between sin and repentance and the immanental-transcendent 
Kingdom as Tillich understands it. 

In Christ as the Center of history is revealed also a 
Beginning and an End. Mytho-theologically the Beginning has 
been known as Creation. The important thing about Creation is 
that God ealled it good. But Man through the misuse of his free 
will fell from God's sustaining grace and cast thereby a gloom 
over the whole world. Then God in His mercy provided for man's 
salvation through the Atonement which constitutes the third act 
of the spiritual drama. the last act is the coming of the King- 
dom, which is the End implied by Christ as the atoning Center. 
The End or the Eschaton is symbolized in the language of religion 
by two expressions, the Kingdom and the Last Judgment. All of 
these are metaphysical, religious symbols of the Transcendent 
which is dynamic. The Proton is the Transcendent reference for 
the whence of history and all life. The Eschaton is the trans- 
cendent reference of the goal of history. And just as the 


Transcendent can never be capsuled in any conditioned form, 
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so the Proton and the Eschaton can only be symbolized by the 
configurations of the world; they can never._be realized in the 
world. In other words the Kingdom will always be at hand. 

It can never actually be. 

The Kingdom is the transcendent realm of fulfillment, 
the anticipated realization of existence as meaningful being. 

The Kingdom as a symbol embraces thus the transcendent meaning 

of everything that happens in time .< It is the unconditioned 
Perfected. The end of every happening is to stand in the King- 
dom, for in so doing it reaches its goal. The Kingdom is thus 

for every historical event alike near and distant. The hour 
cometh and now is. Nearness and not-yetness, creative expectancy, 
these are descriptions of the Kingdom which is in one, insofaras 
it is of the Beyond. The picture of the Kingdom ushered in by 

a final catastrophe is only a mythical expression of a psycho- 
historical truth.® 

The second symbol, the Last Judgment, is the transcen- 
dent reference of our temporal decisions. It is the transcendent 
occasion of our life of decision. And "this decision is always 
against the meaningless withdrawal of time into space, a decision 
for meaning against the ultimate, even though ever so concealed, 
senselessness of existence."* 

The relation between this salvatory decision (Judgment) 
for a fulness of meaning in the historical community (the King- 
dom, symbolized) and repentance for sin, understood as remorse 
and anguish for participation in the Demonries which hold back 
the Kingdom, may be stated as follows: God the Unconditioned 


as the Lord of History fulfills Himself in many ways. The 
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historical Forms of grace vary with the age. In our Kairos, 
characterized by the Demonries of aestheticism, intellectualism, 
-capitalism, and nationalism, historical salvation from threat- 
ened meaninglessness and destruction is. provided preeminently 

by the appearnace of the proletarian movement. Salvation comes 
to our complacent society only when it repents of its partici- 
pation in the Demonries and cries out for succor. Christianity 
4s today as always the religion of sinners. To the rationalists 
it must seem foolishness and to the progressivists and Utopians 
a stumbling block. To the Pharisees it can be of no meaning, 
for they do what is right according to the law. They are the 
complacent churchgoers who dutifully and perhaps even devoutly 
hold to the conditioned standards of a previous age without 
recognizing the demands of the present. But true Christianity 
can be meaningful to them only when they realize their sin and 
repent. Salvation from the plight of bourgeois autonomy and its 
attendant Demonries can come only through repentance and faith, 
a faith that trusts in the necessity and the ultimate menntnetuls 
ness Of historical change, a faith that is not only a trusting 
attitude but an eager and trustful conduct. Salvation means 

the acceptance of the proffered grace, to the end. that by our 
decision history is prevented from demonic deflection and 6ur 


century escape a long period of distortion. 
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Thus we close with the words of the opening chapter. 

Upon a flood tide are we now afloat. It is ours to decide 
whether Protestantism will accept proletarian socialism as its 
prophetic outburst and by so doing provide this form-creative, 
form-destructive force with the richness of a priestly tradition 
with all its impounded warmth and wisdom, to the end that social- 
ism become religious and society turn Godward. thus will emerge 


a Godfearing culture, ever open to the Transcendent, a culture 


religion whose teachers will be the great creative philosophers, 


whose priests will be the artists, whose prophets will be the 
seers of a new personal and comzuunal ethic, whose bishops will 
be the leaders to ever new and noble goals, whose deacons will 
be the directors of industry in the interests of all the commun- 
ity (Ktk 45). Through communal salvation by theonomous living 
under the continuous challenge and inspiration of the Kingdon, 
society will have overcome the Demonries, the personal and the 
social; the yea-saying- and the nay-saying; the sebovonnnien end 
the autonomous. | 


Repent ye for the Kingdom of God is at hand. 
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